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THE SURVEY’S ANNUAL 
MEETING 


NG members of Survey Associates, Inc.,—life mem- 

bers and co-operating subscribers who have paid 
$10 or more since October 1, 1914, toward the mainte- 
nance of The Survey—are entitled to vote at this year's 
annual meeting. 


‘pos meeting will be held on Monday, October 25, at 

4 P.M. in Room 901 (ninth floor), 105 East 22d 
Street, New York city. Four members of the Board of 
Directors will be elected to succeed Jane Addams, Robert 
W. de Forest, Julian W. Mack and Frank Tucker, whose 
terms expire, and to transact such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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SURVEY subscribers in equal franchise 
states are for woman suffrage by a 
vote of 41 to 1—616 yeas to 15 noes. Their 
letters testify that votes by women have 
been an important factor in securing social 
legislation, particularly for women and chil- 
dren; in bettering city government, includ- 
ing the adoption of commission form; in 
improving city morale and cleaning up elec- 
tion day until it is like “a civic holiday ;” 
that it has been a fine and broadening ex- 
perience for the women themselves; that, 
quite regardless of these tangible results, 
women are fellow citizens and should be 
enfranchised as an act of justice. Good 
wishes are showered on the women of the 
four campaign states. Page 83. 
ENNEPIN county went wet by less 
than 10,000 votes out of a total of 
69,000. Page 82. 


ANNOUNCEMENT that the army and 
navy will submit a budget of five hun- 
dred million dollars came last week on the 
very heels of the International Peace Con- 
gress in San Francisco. Mrs. Mead’s chal- 
lenge to the American people, given at the 
peace congress, is in substance a demand 
for the pedigree of preparedness: is pre- 
paredness indeed the simon-pure bird of 
peace, or is it the decoy duck of militar- 
ism? Page 90. 
ORGANIZED labor in New York is ac- 
tively opposing the adoption of the 
new state constitution. All the proposed 
labor planks were rejected. Chief concern 
is over the failure to decree that the civil 
authority shall not be superseded by the 
military. Page 81. 
GAMBLING at the San Francisco expo- 
sition has been permitted to grow to 
the proportions of a public scandal. Page 
9. 


POOR as a church mouse and denied help 
by the legislature, the city of Birming- 
ham has successfully cut its municipal 
cloth to a pattern of hard times. Page 
79. 
M AYOR THOMPSON of Chicago, who 
doesn’t believe in blue laws and con- 
fessed that “heaven knows I am no re- 
former,” gave the city its first closed Sun- 
day in 43 years. Page 80. 
A SUMMARY of the American Prison 
Association report on the newer ideals 
in jails and the principles of jail admin- 
istration. Page 93. 
RUDOLPH I. COFFEE, Pittsburgh’s 
militant rabbi, has gone to Chicago as 
head of the new social service department 
of the B’nai B'rith. Page 97. 
(COLORADO newspapers take Governor 
Carlson to task for permitting the trial 
of labor leaders to go on. The cases grew 
out of the strike, now all over, and they 
hold that prosecution will continue ill will. 
Page 82. 
GARY at a glance shown in an illuminat- 
ing painting of a Wirt-plan school- 
house with the lid sliced off like the top 
of an Edam cheese. Page 88. 
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4 I NAHE °49 CAMP—GAMBLING ON 
| THE JOY ZONE 
SOME OF THE newspapers of the 
| Pacific Coast, led by the Sacramento 
Bee, have been exposing the gambling 
at the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco. One of the 
most notorious centers, known as the 
| “49 Camp” on the zone, has just been 
| closed by the authorities as the result of 
| publicity brought to bear upon it. Now 
order has gone out that the girl shows 
must cease. Meanwhile word is being 
freely circulated that November 2, San 
Francisco Day, is to be the next big 
clean-up day for gamblers. 

James Coffroth, prizefight promoter 
and “king of the tenderloin,” was con- 
cessionaire of the “’49 Camp.” Here 
men and women of all ages, from veter- 
an gamblers to college boys and girls, 
grew feverish in the excitement of 
standing before roulette wheels or play- 
ing craps and faro. 

Thousands, it is declared, flocked to 
the resort -each night. Chips cost a 
‘dollar a stack on the roulette tables and 
the faro layout; on the crap tables they 
ran as high as a dollar apiece. Thou- 
sands of dollars were lost in a night. 
Waitresses in the restaurants along the 
zone are reported to have played all 
their earnings. Meanwhile, the pro- 
moters, who gave part of the gate re- 
ceipts but none of the proceeds of the 
gambling to the exposition, made fabu- 
lous amounts. 

A novel feature of the ‘49 Camp” 
was that scrip, instead of money, was 
the medium of exchange. The prospec- 
tive player purchased this scrip before 
allowed to play. Through an arrange- 

-ment with certain merchants, saloon men 
and resort keepers of San Francisco, 
this scrip became to all intents and pur- 
poses legal tender throughout the city. 

The San Francisco Examiner thus 
quotes the agent of one lottery company 
who readily admitted his activity: 


“T have nothing to hide. I am one of 
the Oakland agents of the M. & F. and 
carry the Havana Cuban Company as a 
side line.. I. admit that I make very 
good money out of this thing. I own 
my own home and I have an automobile. 
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Two years ago I was working as a cigar 
clerk and I found the lottery agents 
were making so much money that I de- 
cided to look into the business. 

“T do not approve of the Examuner’s 
exposures about the M. & F. and other 
lotteries, for I believe it will put an end 
to the business and that all the lottery 
agents will have to go back to regular 
work again.” 

On September 21, Matt I. Sullivan, 
president of the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition Commission of the 
State of California, addressed a vigor- 
ous protest against gambling to the ex- 
position directors. Meanwhile another 
member of the commission, Chester H. 
Rowell, has declared through the Fresno 
Morning Republican, of which he is edi- 
tor and manager, that if the exposition 
authorities do not themselves stop gamb- 
ling “it will be stopped otherwise.” 

The girl shows against which the ex- 
position authorities are declared to have 
issued an ultimatum include such allur- 
ing amusement places as the following: 
Streets of Cairo, Girl in Blue, Princess 
Luna, Eve, September Morn, The Turk- 
ish Cafes and the “101 Ranch”. Cafe. 
“The exposition can be made a success,” 
said Mr. Rowell, “without permitting 
these shows to run, which would not be 
tolerated on the Barbary Coast.” 

Race track gamblers are reported to 
have made a big clean-up at the expo- 
sition races, now over. : 


From the Portland Journal 
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HE BIRMINGHAM BUDGLT—A 
WAY OUT OF DEBT 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., has_ soft- 
ened the rigor of her self-imposed pen- 
ance. Some weeks ago THE Survey told 
how this city of 150,000 people, heavily 
in debt and unable to secure legislative 
permission to increase. her taxes, had 
laudably decided to live within her in- 
come and had cut the arms and limbs of 
her governmental service in drastic 
fashion. 

She has since decided, to the joy of 
the city fathers and the public generally, 
that the amputation of fingers and toes 
will suffice. No fire stations are to be 
closed, though the department has been 
cut from 180 to 132 men. Policemen are 
not to work on a twelve-hour shift, 
though the force has been reduced from 
170 to 138. The annual appropriation 
to the library has not been withdrawn 
entirely, only decreased one-third. The 
health officer, city physician and milk 
inspector will not be dispensed with. 
The cleaning and sprinkling of streets 
is only curtailed. The welfare depart- 
ment will continue, if only through the 
courtesy of the superintendent, Mrs. M. 
W. Searight, who will donate her sery- 
ices until the city can again pay her. 

One reason for some of these resto- 
rations is illustrated by what happened 
when it was announced that the school 
year would be reduced from nine to 
seven months. Public and private pro- 
test at once became effective. A mass 
meeting called by the Equal Suffrage 
Association and the Women’s Civic 
Board voiced the general disfavor with 
such a step. The upshot of discussion 
and of ceaseless newspaper criticism 
was that the Board of Education decided 
to retain the nine-month session by 
charging a fee to families having chil- 
dren in the public schools. The board 
circumvented the alleged illegality of 
this procedure by excepting from the 
payment of this fee—twenty-five cents 
a month for grade schools and fifty for 
high schools—those who might appear 
before the principal and state that they 
were not able to pay. The effect of this 
has been to keep principals ‘busy inter- 
viewing lines of children. Meanwhile, 
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[ EPERS at the Naine Asylum at Allahabady, India, who without any appeal or 
Relief Fund for 


suggestion from outside, sent a gift to the Imperial Indian 


soldiers in the war. 


kindergartens are discontinued unless 
the teacher can secure enough patrons 
to pay her salary. 

Whether housewives will have to pay 
to get rid of their garbage is still un- 
settled. One estimate of the city au- 
thorities was that under the new regime 
of economy it would cost them seventy- 
five cents a month. 

There appears to be no hope for the 
city’s appropriations to charities and so- 
cial work. 

Meanwhile, an unusual bit of economy 
has been effected by keeping the total 
salaries of the five new city commis- 
sioners equal to those of the former 
three. A new state law has been passed 
requiring the city to adopt a budget sys- 
tem and making it a misdemeanor for a 
responsible official to exceed the budget. 


SUNDAYS IN CHICAGO— 


RY 
THE FIGHT WON 


THe cLosinc of 7,152 saloons 
in one place for a single day is a notable 
event in itself. That it occurred in 
Chicago and just at this critical period 
in the city administration, in state poli- 
tics and in the nation-wide movement to 
restrict or prohibit the liquor trade, in- 
vests the event with strategic signifi- 
cance. 

The mayor surprised the whole city, 
as well as both sides of this issue, by 
springing his Sunday-closing order at 
the first meeting of the City Council 
after its summer interim. That Coun- 
cil meeting was awaited with unusual 
interest. Large classes of people had 
reason to think that their very special 
interests would be dealt with. The pub- 
lic school teachers’ federation and the 
Federation of Labor planned to be num- 
erously represented in the galleries, be- 
cause the mayor was expected to an- 
ounce appointments of one-third of the 
Board of Education, whose personnel 
would finally decide the issue raised by 
the recently adopted rule forbidding 
teachers to belong to any organization 


affliated with organized labor. The 
strike in the clothing trade led many 
strikers and their leaders to the city hall 
that evening to watch the result of the 
effort announced by several aldermen to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of 
the strike and the conduct of the police 
in dealing with it. As many as 5,000 
people gathered early to gain admission 
to the Council chamber, which provides 
space for only 700 visitors. They 
found every entrance guarded by police. 

Within the closed street doors par- 
tisan representatives of the mayor indi- 
cated who should be admitted, both to 
the corridors and the Council chamber. 
Its gallery was early filled by city hall 
employes, who gave up their seats to 
other friends of the administration as 
they were later admitted. 

Before what was termed a “hand- 
picked” audience of the mayor’s support- 
ers, surrounding the seventy aldermen, 
the mayor’s message dealing with pend- 
ing public affairs, but not those above 
referred to, unexpectedly concluded with 
his order directing “that saloons or 
dramshops shall comply with the law 
and close on Sunday, the city collector 
being ordered immediately to notify in 
writing all persons to whom he has is- 
sued licenses for saloons or dramshops 
that such persons must comply with the 
requirements of the state law.” : 

The only reason given by the mayor 
to the Council for issuing this order was 
that he had recently received communi- 
cations from citizens alleging that liquor 
was sold on Sunday in violation of the 
law and that the corporation ‘counsel 
had advised him that the city ordinance 
permitting the sale of liquor on Sunday 
under certain restrictions cannot nulli- 
fy the state law. Thus, for the first 
time in forty-three years this state law 
found enforcement at the hands of the 
mayor of Chicago. 

The United Societies for Local Self- 
Government, which affiliates 900 organi- 
zations, having a membership of over 
200,000 men and 50,000 women, of many 


_ men 


nationalities, promptly published a pho- 
tographed reproduction of the mayor’s 
written pre-election pledge to its offi- 
cials. According to this, he promised to 
“promote in every way personal liberty 
and home-rule,” for which the United 
Societies stand, and, if elected mayor, to |) 
stand against all “blue laws,” declaring — 


especially that he is “opposed to a closed || 


Sunday, believing that the state law re- 
ferring to Sunday-closing is obsolete 
and should not be enforced by the city 
administration.” This elicited from the 
mayor, who with a group of his hench- 
left for California immediately — 
after the adjournment of the Council, 
the following statement: 


“T don’t know whether I signed the 
pledge or not. I would have to see it 
first. I may have signed it, but that 
doesn’t cut any figure. Certain people 
called my attention to the violation of 
the Sunday-closing law. The corpora- 
tion counsel said it was a valid law. 
Heaven knows, I am no reformer. This 
proposition doesn’t have anything to do 
with whether I am wet or dry. When 
the corporation counsel said the law 
was valid, why, I had to enforce it. It 
was my absolute duty to do so.” 


When 
plained: 


interviewed he further ex- 


“T heard a month ago they had be- 
gun convassing the grand jury. They 
wanted to indict me. The liquor in- 
terests were able to prevent it, but they 
‘laid off.’ It was simply a proposition 
of law enforcement. Any public offi- 
cial who does not do that is open to im- 
peachment.” 


In rejoinder to the claim of the mayor 
and his friends that the canvass of the 
grand jury in the effort to indict him 
was promoted by his political enemies 
in co-operation with the church people, 
the district superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League asserted that in answer 
to his challenge the mayor had pledged 
himself publicly to enforce the Sunday- 
closing law; denied that any one out- 
side of the Anti-Saloon League’s office 
had anything to do with seeking to 
indict him; and claimed that a member 
of the grand jury inquired for informa- 
tion at this office. Upon canvassing the 
other members of the grand jury it 
was claimed, sufficient votes were found 
for an indictment, and one over, if the 
proper evidence were produced. Mean- 
while the states attorney has instituted 
an inquiry concerning this canvass of 
the grand jury, threatening prosecution 
against those whom it may involve. 

Reinforced by revocations of licenses 
signed in blank by the mayor, the chief 
of police ordered the strictest enforce- 
ment of the Sunday-closing order from 
midnight Saturday to midnight Sun- 
day, sharp. The order was carried out 
with surprisingly little trouble. Only 6 
of the 7,152 saloons were found openly 
violating the law, and 22 others failing 
in prompt compliance with it. The 
number of arrests for drunkenness were 
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_ 47 on Saturday and 16 on Sunday, while 
the usual number arrested on this 
charge on other Saturdays and Sundays 
was 243. Cafés were almost deserted. 
Bar permits in dance halls, usually per- 
mitting the sale of liquor till 3 A.M., 
expired at midnight, which led to the 
cancellation of some of them. 

The dry forces had long planned a 
street demonstration for Saturday, Oc- 
tober 9. It was expected that the Sun- 
day-closing order would greatly aug- 
ment the numbers in the street parade. 
But not quite 10,000 persons were in 
line, more than half of them men, 
many organizations, religious denomina- 
tions and nationalities being represent- 
ed. Numerous floats dramatized the 
effects of drink, while varied legends 
pointed the pith of the temperance 
arguments. 

The police, the judges of the Munici- 
pal Court, employers of labor, and the 
press, all unite in claiming that Chi- 
cago’s first dry Sunday in forty-three 
years was productive of great good and 
was attended by very little if any harm. 

The liquor trade and its allies cham- 
pioning “personal liberty,” however, are 
figuring up enormous losses for which 
they are planning reprisals in the re- 
duction of the saloon licenses from $1,- 


000 to $500, in political action threaten- _ 


ing the repeal of offensive legislation 
by a special session of the legislature, 
and in demanding the enforcement of 
Sunday-closing in all other trades. To 
demonstrate their political strength, a 
great wet demonstration is proposed, 
_ which it is claimed will marshal 100,000 
adult marchers. 


ABOR OPPOSITION TO NEW 
YORK CONSTITUTION 


ORGANIZED LABOR in New York 
has taken a position of pronounced an- 
tagonism to the proposed constitution 
which is to be voted on at the regular 
election on November 2. The executive 
council of the state Federation of Labor 
has issued an appeal to labor men advis- 
ing them to vote against it and an or- 
ganized campaign is to be carried on to 
prevent its adoption. 

During the deliberations of the consti- 
tutional convention, labor men presented 
a list of proposed amendments, includ- 
ing the initiative, referendum and re- 
call, a provision enabling the state and 
local governments to engage in public 
work for the relief of distress, a pro- 
vision that the civil authority shall not 
be superseded by the military, a state- 
ment that labor is not to be considered 
as a commodity or article of commerce, 
and the incorporation of the British 
Trades Disputes Act. 

Further proposals were in favor of 
trial by jury in criminal cases where 
punishment is imprisonment, in opposi- 
tion to a state constabulary system and 
the use of militia in strikes, providing 
that the militia may be called out by the 


governor alone (at present a supreme 
court judge may call them out), ampli- 
fying the provisions for free speech and 
free press. They asked that the legis- 
lature be empowered to enact social in- 
surance legislation, that the courts be 
forbidden to nullify legislative acts on 
constitutional grounds, that the death 
penalty be abolished and that employers 
be required to carry workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in the state fund alone, 
thus barring the casualty insurance com- 
panies altogether. 

None of these proposals was adopted 
with the exception of a limited provision 
regarding social insurance. And in ad- 
dition to their disappointment over the 
failure of the convention to accept these 
planks, the state Federation of Labor op- 
poses the short ballot and other pro- 
visions of the new constitution as final- 
ly adopted by the convention. 

Of all the rejected labor planks, the 
most active discussion is of the pro- 
vision prohibiting the subordination of 
the civil to the military power. Others 
besides labor men have denounced the 
convention for rejecting it. Judge Ed- 
gar M. Cullen, formerly a justice of the 
Court of Appeals, has issued a state- 
ment urging that the constitution be re- 
jected because of the absence of this 
provision. Alton B. Parker, another 
former chief justice, while favoring the 
adoption of the new constitution, has 
expressed the opinion that the military 
clause should have been adopted and 
suggests that an amendment embodying 
the principle would, if proposed, be 
adopted by an “overwhelming majority” 
of the people. The answer of those who 
defend the new constitution and urge its 
adoption is that for the 138 years that 
New York has enjoyed membership in 
the union of states there has been no 
such anti-military clause in its constitu- 
tion, and yet civil rights have not been 
overridden. 

The grounds upon which labor insists 
upon this principle appear to be, not the 
history of the last 138 years in New 
York, but of the last 20 years in other 
states. It is pointed out that in spite of 
the decisions of courts that the writ of 
habeas corpus can be suspended only by 
act of Congress or of the legislatures, in 
recent years the writ has in effect been 
suspended by military commanders dur- 
ing industrial disturbances. 

In West Virginia for example a mili- 
tary tribunal has in recent years com- 
pletely usurped the functions of the civil 
authorities and, at a time when the civil 
courts were sitting and the validity of 
their decrees was unquestioned, a mili- 
tary commission tried and sentenced to 
terms in the penitentiary citizens arrest- 
ed both within and without the so-called 
martial law zone. 

It is pointed out that in Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Colorado, military authorities 
have arrested citizens and held them in 
jail without making any charges against 


them and without producing them in any 
court. 

In 1914, Judge Cullen said in an ad- 
dress before the New York State Bar 
Association: 


“Under these decisions the life and 
liberty of every man within the state 
would seem to be at the mercy of the 
governor. He may declare a state of 
war whether the facts justify such a 
declaration or not, and that declaration 
is conclusive upon the courts. 

“If he declares only a portion of the 
state to be in a state of war, under the 
decision in the second case a person in 
any part of the state, however distant, 
may be arrested and delivered to the 
military authorities in the martial zone, 
and his fate, whether liberty or life, de- 
pends on the action of a military com- 
mission, for I know of no principle 
which authorizes a military commission 
to impose the punishment of imprison- 
ment that would not equally authorize 
the imposition of the punishment of 
death. 


“Under that doctrine, should armed 
resistance to the federal authority justi- 
fying a suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus occur in Arizona, a citizen could, 
on a charge of aiding the insurrection, 
be dragged from his home in Maine and 
delivered to the military authorities in 
Arizona for trial and punishment.” 


AWSON AND THE COLORADO 
INDICTMENTS 


Joun R. Lawson, who has been 
in the Trinidad, Colo., jail for the last 
three months, was released on October 8 
under bonds of $35,000. When Judge 
Hillyer refused the motion for a new 
trial he sent Lawson to the county jail 
pending his appeal to the state Supreme 
Court. His release was on an order 
from the Supreme Court which had pre- 
viously issued a stay of execution of his 
sentence in order that it might review 
his motion for a new trial. 

Judge Hillyer, who sentenced Lawson 
to a life term in the penitentiary for a 
murder with which he had personally 
nothing to do, has already been barred 
by the Supreme Court from sitting in 
any further strike cases on account of 
his previous employment as a coal com- 
pany attorney, and this has led to hope 
on the part of Lawson’s friends that he 
will be granted a new trial. 

A large number of cases growing out 
of the strike still remain to be tried. A 
movement that had the support of many 
people, including prominent business 
men, was recently inaugurated in Colo- 
rado urging the state administration to 
order all indictments quashed and to 
wipe the slate clean in the interest of in- 
ternal peace and good will. On the 
same day that Lawson was released, 
Governor Carlson announced that he 
would not interfere with the prosecu- 
tion of these cases. “I was elected,’ 
the governor declared in his statement, 
“upon a platform which, among other 
things, promised to restore the state’s 
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sovereignty upon a firm basis. In my 
belief the only way this can be done is 
to punish any person or persons who at- 
tack that sovereignty.” 

Great disappointment over this decis- 
ion is expressed in the leading papers 
of Denver. The Rocky Mountain News, 
in a leading editorial entitled Keeping 
the Wounds Open, says: 


“It is a pity for the welfare of Colo- 
rado that Governor Carlson has refused 
to take a broader view of the situation 
resulting from the armed conflict now 
nearly two years old. His answer to 
those who urged magnanimity from the 
state in the prosecutions being conduct- 
ed was that the law must take its 
course. 

“As a result of the coal strike and the 
pitched battles that took place in three or 
four counties in the state, there are 
some four hundred indictments pending 
against strikers and strike leaders ac- 
cused of murder, arson and_ lesser 
crimes. 

“Most, if not all, of the indictments 
remaining were found in the heat of 
conflict, when passion was at its high- 
est, when the localities in which the 
strife occurred were divided into two 
camps and when the whole state was 
seething. These indictments are what 


is known as blanket indictments. They 
have to do with battles wherein labor 
was supposed to be arrayed against 
capital in a death struggle, where for- 
eigners, ignorant of American customs, 
took arms openly in a vague belief that 
they were defending their right to exist. 
was it? Was the 
state, through its then government, 
blamless? Did the employers’ side of 
the industrial dispute do all that was re- 
quired of it to prevent the outbreak? 
Has any one in authority placed the 
blame solely and wholly upon labor and 
the ranks of labor? Yet in every case 
it is the working man that is under in- 
dictment. 


“But whose fault 


“As a matter of historical fact, there 
were three parties to blame—the state, 
the employer and the employed—and 
each must bear a share. 


“Justice can gain little from the con- 
tinued agitation and endeavor to con- 
vict men by the wholesate. But the state 
can lose much. Never in her history 
did Colorado so much need peace— 
peace to repair damages, peace to de- 
velop resources, peace to restore con- 
fidence, peace to attract capital, peace to 
grow prosperous.” 
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PAIGN LOST AND WHY 


HENNEPIN cCoUNTY, Minnesota 
which contains the city of Minneapolis, 
failed to adopt county option at the elec 
tion on October 4 by less than 10, 
votes in a total of over 69,000. The tre- 
mendous interest in the issue is shown 
by the vote—39,477 against prohibition, 
29,852 for it—which is the largest ever 
polled in the county. 

Paul L. Benjamin, whose article on 
the campaign was published in THE Sur- 
vEY for October 2, summarizes the 
causes for the result as the comparative- 
ly small means of the prohibitionists, 
who lacked the big funds and imported 
speakers of the “Business Men’s Edu- 
cational League”; the claim that the 
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measure would permit the use of liquor 


in rich men’s clubs while depriving the 
workingman of his mug of beer; a wide- 
spread belief that the election was not 
fair, in that there was no registration 
preceding election (Arthur H. Taylor of 
Pillsbury House, E. J. Miller, president 
of the Parent and Teachers’ Council, 
and Dr. George B. Safford, manager of 
the dry campaign, estimate that there 
were from 5,000 to 10,000 fraudulent 
votes), and a failure to appoint dry 
along with wet election judges (George 
H. Selover of the Citizens’ League 
states there were 21 districts where this 


was true); and the position taken by 


the labor unions. 

There is no doubt that organized labor 
was persuaded that prohibition would 
bring hard times and unemployment and 


voted to keep the saloons open. Mr.,— 
Benjamin records that 
“The Business Men’s Educational 


League, although parading as non-parti- 
san and stating its purpose to be ‘not to 
argue for or against prohibition but 
largely to investigate the experience of 
other states and cities,’ nevertheless led 
the fight for the wet side.” Its agent, 
sent to Des Moines, Iowa, “reported the 
most direful and baneful effects of pro- 
hibition,” a report which “the mayor of 
Des Moines and the commercial organi- 
zations branded as false to the core.” 

“The Real Issue,’ writes Mr. Ben- 
jamin, “a weekly started just prior to the 
election and published by the ‘Minnesota 
Trades Union League for the Prevention 
of Unemployment and the Promotion of 
Home Rule,’ ostensibly ‘the voice of or- 
ganized labor,’ was filled with diatribes 
against prohibition. Upon investigation 
it was found that the paper was publish- 
ed at the home of the Bartenders’ Union 
and that it actually represented only 21 
of the 112 unions in the city, and a large 
percentage of the 21 were unions act- 
ually engaged in the liquor business. 

“The Labor Review, which claims to 
be the organ of all organized labor in 
Minneapolis, came out unreservedly 
against county option, and printed full- 
page ads of the league. 

“In justice to a great number of 
union men it should be stated, however, 
that, indubitably, the labor vote was not 
unanimous for the saloon.” 


aoe VOTES BY WOMEN 


A Poll of Survey Subscribers in, Equal Franchise States 


N order to present to the people of 
the four eastern states, which are 
about to vote on votes for women, 
not what eager friends or deter- 

mined foes think of woman suffrage, 
but what voters in suffrage states hold 
true on the basis of their experience, 
THE SuRvEY sent a circular letter to all 
its subscribers in the twelve franchise 
states. 

They were asked whether they believe 
in woman suffrage, yes or no, and why; 
whether it has produced tangible re- 
sults in legislation, particularly for 
women and children; changes im city or 
state administration, in politics and pub- 
lic opinion, in the tone of their towns; 
whether it is making for progress or 
reaction. 

Of the 634 replies received, 616 are 
ayes, 15 are noes, two are dubious and 
one is a blank. Among the ayes are 14 
who acknowledge their conversion to 
suffrage after the event and on the basis 
of results achieved. 

Seldom has THe Survey had, on any 
subject, so many hearty, whole-souled, 
eager responses to an inquiry. More 
than half have written letters in addi- 
tion to answering the questions. With 
such a wealth of material, limited space 
forbids more than brief quotations from 
any letter, and the entire omission of 
many, particularly of those arriving late. 

All the questions are answered over- 
whelmingly in the affirmative. Not one 
subscriber reports any evidence of the 
breakdown of home life as the result of 
women’s yoting—perhaps the chief theo- 
retical argument against woman suf- 
frage, and a point of particular interest 
to the many Survey subscribers whose 
main task is the conservation of the 
family. 

The reasons given for believing in 
suffrage cover practically every claim 
ever made for it. But a striking num- 
ber—well over half—declares the en- 
franchisement of women to be an act of 
justice—“just,”’ “fair,” “the only square 
thing,” “a right which has long been un- 
justly denied,” as Governor Capper of 
Kansas puts it; “fundamentally just,” 
according to Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell of Denver; “there is no logical rea- 
son against it,’ G. W. Perkins, editor of 
the Cigar Makers’ Official Journal; “a 
logical right,” James L. Houghteling, 
Jr., Chicago; “because women are hu- 
man beings,’ Prof. Albion W. Small, 
and “to deny full political rights to any 
body of intelligent persons who feel 
themselves entitled to those rights is to 
subvert democratic principles,’ Prof. 
Gerald Birney Smith, both of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “woman has a right 
to take her place alongside man in ad- 
ministering the government since the 


How the Vote Stood 


For Woman Suffrage 5 = 616 
Against It . 5 ; : a5 
Dubious. : 4 5 ; 2 


Blank ; : : : 1 


government is over her as over him,” 
President Levi T. Pennington of Pa- 
cific College, Ore. 

“There’s good common sense in it,” 
writes Anna Morse of Charleston, Ill. 
“Woman suffrage is one of the major 
social movements and makes in every 
way for improved social conditions,” 
says Prof. Clyde Weber Votaw of the 
University of Chicago, and “public af- 
fairs need the ideas and salutary in- 
fluence of women,” according to Secre- 
tary Eugene T. Lies of the Chicago 
United Charities. Supt. F. Emory Lyon 
of the Central Howard Association, 
Chicago, testifies that ‘women vote 
strongly for measures of social improve- 
ment.” 

The effect of the ballot on women is 
widely discussed. Prof. James H. Tufts 
of the University of Chicago votes yes 
“because participation in responsibility 
and authority is the general path of 
moral development and freedom.” John 
B. Lennon, member of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
states that the influence of the ballot in 
Colorado “on my mother and sisters, 
who were voters there for some years, 
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was in every way beneficial.” Dr. J. H. 
McBride of Pasadena, Cal., holds that 
the vote “gives women a standing and a 
moral force that multiplies their useful- 
ness by many figures.” “Now even the 
antis are voting,” says Eugenie M. Ba- 
con, library extension commissioner in 
Illinois and formerly president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
And, says Horace W. Chamberlain of 
Chicago, women are concerned not only 
for themselves but “are vitally interested 
in laws affecting their husbands and 
sons. They should have a voice in mak- 
ing those laws.” Charles J. Anderson 
has carried his support of suffrage 
“from Massachusetts, where it is heresy, 
to Illinois, where it is orthodox,” and 
testifies to “what it can do for women.” 

Several writers speak from an experi- 
ence in more than one enfranchised com- 
munity; for instance, Mrs. F. G. Arneth 
of Culbertson, Mont., who has not only 
voted in that state but has “lived both in 
Illinois and in Washington before and 
after equal suffrage and I have seen the 


results, aside from the justness of the 
issue.” Olaf Huseby of Morris, IIl., be- 
lieves “very strongly in woman suffrage 
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for its good effects,’ not only in Llinois 
but “from experience in my old father- 
land, Norway.” 

“Really we people in Colorado have 
gone ‘too far to enumerate why we be- 
lieve in votes for women. We feel that 
the burden of proof rests decidedly with 
the other side,” writes Flora Warren 
Smith Seymour of Chicago, who has 
voted in two states. She voices a wide- 
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WHERE WOMEN VOTE 


White states, woman suffrage; 
without suffrage. 
constitutions by striking out the word ‘ 


this issue of THE Survey is on the press; 
which some wag has described as “tl 


setts on November 2, 
the first wash day in November.” 


speckled state, partial suffrage; 
Four eastern states are voting on a referendum to amend their 
‘male’ "__New Jersey on October 19, 

New. York, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 


black states, 
while 


ne Tuesday following 
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spread feeling among many who are not 
first voters as, for instance, Julia G. 
Babcock of the Woodland, Cal., County 
Free Library to whom “the question is 
as non-debatable as whether or not we 
should burn witches’; or Hulda Young- 
berg of Salt Lake City, Utah, who feels 
much as if she had been asked, Do you 
believe in the public schools? or Lydia 
M. Schmidt of Chicago, who believes in 
votes for women just as “I believe that 
women should learn to read, for the 
same reason. that men should and no 
other’; or J. B. Kelley of Seattle who 
reports, “It isn’t an issue here on the 
Pacific Coast and one forgets there are 
people who do not believe in it. It 
would, however, be amusing to see what 
would happen to a movement to abolish 
woman suffrage. It would get about as 
far as a movement to do away with pub- 
lic schools and public roads.” 

The campaign states have good wishes 
showered on them—“New York is my 
home state and you may know how con- 
fidently I hope for results there,” writes 
Fleanor Clarke Slagle from the West. 
And a number of writers are for uni- 
versal adult suffrage. Thus, President 
Herbert Phillips of Grand Prairie Sem- 
inary at Onarga, Ill., “would be glad to 
see the suffrage extended to the women 
of every state in every sort of an elec- 
tion,’ Supt. L. M. McCullough of the 
Roslyn, Wash., public schools is “de- 
cidedly in favor of extending suffrage to 
all the women in the United States,” 
while Mary E. Marcy, associate editor 
of the /nternational Socialist Review, 
would “not even exclude children who 
work, for we believe when boys and 
girls are old enough to work they ought 
to have something to say about the con- 
ditions in the factories, mines and mills 
in which they labor.” 


The Antis 


F the 15 subscribers who answered 

no, three (Colorado 2, Arizona 1) 

do not give reasons or their signatures. 

Of the five from California, Harriet W. 

Blake states that “in this state I see no 

change either for better or worse since 
the franchise was given to women.” 


William P. Briggs of Sacramento 
bo'ds that suffrage “changes the normal 
domestic and maternal instincts of 
women to the contentious and demoral- 
izing fields of political corruption. This 
is upsetting the laws which are almost 
universal in life and earth.” And he 
states that Sacramento is “about the 
same old town. The first election after 
women voted’ here a dozen saloons were 
given franchises which had _ previously 
been revoked.” 

William Glass of Fresno votes no “for 
entirely practical reasons—too large a 
body of new voters to be politically as- 
similated without danger. Fresno went 
dry before suffrage, after suffrage it 
went wet.” He believes, further, that 


BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
KANSAS 


Hf BELIEVE most emphatically in 

woman suffrage and I consider 
that the enfranchisement of the 
women of this country will only 
be conferring upon them a right 
which has long been unjustly de- 
nied them. 

If the women are capable of 
bearing children 
much the larger part of the re- 
sponsibility of guiding them 
through the most critical period 
of their development, are not these 
same women entirely capable of 
expressing their opinions, through 
the ballot, on the laws under which 
their children—the future citizens 
—shall live and work? 

The extension of equal suffrage 
in Kansas has produced most com- 
mendable results through the 
enactment of laws having for their 
primary purpose the betterment of 
conditions for women and chil- 
dren—especially those who find tt 
necessary to support themselves. 
There has been an immediate ef- 
fect for good, all poltical parties 
have been impelled to include in 
their program and platform hu- 
manitarian projects and moral is- 
sues which previously they had ig- 
nored. There is a more careful 
selection of nominees, both munic- 
ipal and state. The participation 
of women im elections already is 
having wholesome effect in cleans- 
ing the state of spoilsmen politics 
and is making for higher ideals in 
both public and private life. 

Woman suffrage makes strongly 
for progress. The mothers of a 
state are forward-looking. They 
have in mind always the future 
welfare of their children and most 
assuredly they will strive to be- 
queath to these children the best 
possible conditions of life. Wom- 
en are natural reformers. Many 
of the best and greatest reforms 
have had their inception m a 
small gathering of public-spirited 
women, and it has often been 
through the efforts of these wom- 
en, cven without the ballot, that 
some of our best laws have been 
written upon the statutes. 

I am convinced that woman 
suffrage has a tendency toward 
greater democracy. The women 
appreciate their greater responsi- 
bility and are zealous in thew ef- 
forts to inform themselves on mat- 
ters of government. They broaden 
their sphere, without in any way 
lessening their interest in home 
life, just as surely as men increase 
their knowledge of government 
without permitting thew participa- 
tion in public affairs to dominate 
their business. The education of 
a whole people in the affairs of 
government and the participation 
of this people on equal footing in 
the operation of government can- 
net fail, it seems to me, to make 
jor greater democracy.—ARTHUR 
CAPPER. 


and assuming. 


women are “fundamentally for reac- 
tion,” “born conservatives,” ‘naturally 
aristocrats.’ The tone of the town “is 
better than of old, due to awakened 


.public conscience, not to suffrage, in my 


opinion.” 

W. J. Petersen of Oakland holds that 
“it has not worked well in this state 
because women are not properiy in- 
formed, too sentimental and easily influ- 
enced.” In Oakland, “suffrage has been 
a club over the heads of elected officers 
and caused much unwise legislation.” 
He finds that in laws for the protection 
of women and children “some good re- 
sults have been gained.” The moral 
tone of the city “has not improved,” he 
says, and “I voted for the act, but have 
repented. Perhaps time may give women 
that intelligence or wisdom that may 
result ih good.” 


A minister of Sacramento, who does 
not wish his name used, believes that 
“had the men been disfranchised the 
women would have voted California wet 
last year. Women of wealth and culture 
as well as those ip modest circumstances 
were open advocates of the present 
whiskey regime. They sat on the plat- 
form in a great mass meeting held by 
the whiskey advocates. Many women 
in the churches actually voted wet.” 

From Kansas come three anti letters. 
Mrs. Charles B. Thomas of Topeka 
votes no without comment. Another 
subscriber, who is absent from his home 
city, is vouched for by his associate in 
temperance work as an anti, but does 
not wish to be quoted. The third,: a 
teacher who wishes her name withheld, 
believes suffrage is neither a right nor 
a privilege, but “a duty devolving not 
upon the entire body politic but upon 
those fit to execute it. Paradoxical 
though it may sound, I am a thorough- 
going democrat in that I believe in the 
possibility of all to become fit to vote, 
but not in the actuality of all being now 
prepared to vote, either men or women.” 


Dudley Taylor of Chicago, the only 
anti who writes from Illinois, believes 
that “woman’s true sphere is her home 
and family. Public affairs are to her a 
mystery and nuisance. She is about as 
much out of place in the voting booth 
as she would be on a football team. She 
is not fitted by nature for either. 
Leave her alone and she will be happy. 
Make her vote and we will have to add 
political incompatibility to the grounds 
for divorce. As things are, she goes to 
church while her husband stays at home; 
he votes while she stays at home. And 
so the family equilibrium is maintained.” 

One letter each is from Washington 
and Montana. The writer of the former 
prefers not to be quoted. The latter 
asks that his name be withheld. His 
reason for voting no is, “I believe it is 
a step toward anarchy.” 

From Utah comes a letter with this 
answer to the question, Do you believe 
in woman suffrage: ‘Philosophically, 
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yes, as the logical climax of universal 
suffrage to which the Anglo-Saxon is 
committed; empirically, no, for I have 
yet to see in my own experience a prac- 
tical proof of its efficiency. Being a 
pragmatist, experience has refuted logic 
and my present answer to the question 
remains no.” 


- The Ex-Antis 


F prime interest are the 14 con- 

verted antis—6 from California, 3 
from Washington, and one each from 
Illinois, Oregon, Colorado, Kansas and 
Montana. 

Mabel Urmy Seares of Pasadena con- 
fesses: “I was one myself, partly be- 
| cause I had always lived in California 
and had had so much freedom that I 
did not miss the vote, and mostly be- 
cause I felt the burden of my own ig- 
norance and that of most women on the 
subject of government and I did not 
feel that I had the enthusiasm to under- 
itake to educate the women. I see now 
that my apprehensions were unfounded. 
The responsibility of the ballot itself 
is educating the women.” 

“G, E. B.” writes: “I did not want it, 
but the election of Rolph over Schmidt 
in San Francisco has convinced me.” 

M. M. Hatheway of Claremont “did 
not want it before it came, but I do 
now because I have seen its good re- 
sults.” 

The Rev. Albert W. Palmer of Oak- 
land “was. converted to it just in time 
to vote for it. I believe in it.” 

E. P. Ryland of Los Angeles has 
“come to believe in it since we granted 
suffrage to women in California. 
Women are proving themselves tempera- 
mentally as fit as men to vote.” 

John B. Henck of Santa Barbara 
“voted against it when it was adopted, 
partly because of my conviction that it 
was a useless multiplication of the elec- 
toral machinery, because on the average 
-of women of all classes the vote would 
be no more intelligent and no less influ- 
enced by selfish and personal considera- 
tions than the vote of men alone, and 
partly because all the women I repre- 
sented were opposed to it.’ Not all his 
doubts have been resolved—‘my present 
position is that of an open mind,”—but 
in the bits of experience quoted he leans 
away from antagonism, particularly for 
“the next generation, who will grow up 
under its influence.” 

Mrs. C. B. Balabanoff of Tacoma 
writes: “I certainly do believe in wom- 
an suffrage and may I add that I never 
desired the privilege of the ballot and 
that this view has come since our en- 
_franchisement here in Washington,” and 

she wishes “success to the states now 
debating the question.” 

W. G. McMorran, general secretary 
‘of the Y. M. C. A. at North Yakima, 
“voted against the proposition” but now 
“both as a matter of justice and ex- 


BY JANE ADDAMS 


RECALL an experience I had 
last year which did’ much to 
dispel any lingering doubts I may 
have had regarding the vote of the 
so-called “ignorant woman.” 
Serving as a judge of election in 
the Hull House precinct, one of 
my duties was to enter the polling 
booth with any woman who could 
not read and write in order to read 
the ballot to her. I was constantly 
impressed with the shrewdness and 
direct common-sense with which 
most of these women marked thew 
ballots. 

In the long lists of public 
policy questions an Irish wom- 
an whom I knew very well marked 
her ballot with only one exception 
according to the advice given by 
the specialists of the City Club, 
reaching her conclusions wholly 
and solely through her own expe- 
riences, for although I was pow- 
erless to advise her she gave me a 
running comment of her reasons. 

For instance, she voted against 
the bonds for an extension to the 
county hospital “if the same bunch 
have the spending of it who built 
it the first time without enough 
room for beds”; she voted against 
the proposed subway until “they 
try clearing the streets a bit”; she 
voted for a contagious disease hos- 
pital under the city health depart- 
ment for “sure the only time a 
mother is willing to let a sick child 
go out of the house 1s when she 1s 
scared to death about the others, 
but the hospitals always took in 
every other disease but the catch- 
ing ones.” She promptly voted 
against the bathing beaches on the 
lake front, in this differing jrom 
the expert advice, because “boys 
have so little sense anyway that 
there was no use tempting them 
to the lake to get drowned.” 

As she left the room passing 
through the lines of waiting men 
she gave me a delicious wink, “It 
galls the men some to have us vot- 
ing, but from the questions put up 
to me it seems pretty much a wom- 
an’s job.” 


pediency I believe in equal suffrage. 
Women are depended on for their share 
of the work and are delivering it.” 

A resident of Pullman, who went to 
Washington the year women were given 
the vote, has been converted by her 
study of its results on the ground—‘It 
is not only just but is for the greatest 
good of all.” 

The Rev. Charles W. Gilkey went to 
Chicago from Boston and New York 
“very much on the fence,” but “the act- 
ual results so far as I have seen them 
here in Illinois have landed me on the 
side of woman suffrage.” 

The Rev. Gustav Winter of Sumpter, 
Ore., states that “for years I was an out- 
and-out anti-woman suffragist. But af- 
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ter observing the results of woman suf- 
frage where it has had a fair trial I 
became an enthusiastic convert.” 

A subscriber in Kansas City, Kan., 
writes, “I am a recent convert and be- 
lieve in it.” 

Josephine Spriggs of Helena, Mont.: 
“T believe in suffrage, but only since it 
became a law in this state. It has re- 
sulted in good government leagues in all 
the cities and towns, and in good gov- 
ernment regardless of party politics. 
Political leaders know now that they 
must face the analysis of quiet, intelli- 
gent, clean-minded women.” 

And from “S.” in Denver: “Yes, I’ve 
come to believe in it,’ and she gives the 
reasons, in cleaner politics and reforms 
accomplished which are listed elsewhere, 
“though just why reforms that have 
taken men centuries to bring about 
should come suddenly with woman’s 
suffrage seems to me too much to ex- 
Decuy 


Illinois 


ANGIBLE results in both the state 
and the towns of Illinois are point- 
ed out by scores of correspondents. 
Some hold that as women may not vote 
the state ticket, suffrage cannot lay 
claim to state legislation. But this po- 
sition is overwhelmed in numbers by 
the claimants that women voters have 
made themselves felt through “women 
lobbying” and working at home with 
their representatives, as Dr. Henry W. 
Cheney of Chicago puts it. Further, 
Arthur B. Farwell, president of the 
Chicago Law and Order League, points 
out that the successful red light abate- 
ment act was “endorsed by the Chicago 
City Council,’ and the aldermen’s claim 
on their seats now rests with the women. 
As to ‘Chicago, Anna Erickson and 
many others hold that “the best descrip- 
tion of the tangible results” are to be 
found in an article by Edith Abbott, 
Are Women a Force for Good Govern- 
ment, reprinted from the National 
Municipal Review (10 cents a copy 
from the Woman’s City Club of Chi- 
cago, 116 South Michigan avenue). 
Graham Taylor’s article, Civic Signifi- 
cance of the Chicago Election, in THE 
Survey for April 17, 1915, is referred to. 
Margaret Dreier Robbins, president of 
the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League, sends her plea, The Ballot for 
Women for the Protection of the Home, 
issued as a pamphlet by the Woman 
Suffrage Party, 48 East 34 street, 
New York city. Another pamphlet, 
What Illinois Women Have Accom- 
plished with the Vote, by Helen Congor 
Stewart, Tower Building, Chicago, is 
sent by another subscriber. 

In striking contrast to the listing of 
practical achievements in the latter, and 
of Mrs. Robbins’ address “from the top 
floor of a tenement house in the most 
congested district of Chicago, where for 
the past ten years it has been my privi- 
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lege to live,’ is a brief by Finley F. 
Bell, secretary of the Illinois Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau. This ranges 
back through the founders of the organ- 
ized suffrage movement to that resolu- 
tion offered by Wendell Phillips at the 
Worcester Convention of 1851: “Re- 
solved, that the right of suf- 
frage for women is, in our opinion, the 
corner-stone of this enterprise, since we 
do not seek to protect woman, but rather 
to place her in a position to protect 
herself.” 

Just how sorely self-protection is 
needed comes aptly to hand in Mary E. 
McDowell’s account of her attempts to 
rid her neighborhood—she is head resi- 
dent of the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement in the Stockyards district—of an 
open garbage dump, and to induce the 
city to adopt an efficient system of gar- 
bage disposal. The thing dragged for 
19 years, though toward the last there 
was much favorable opinion created by 
the Woman’s City Club. During 1911- 
1912 and up to July, 1913, the city gov- 
ernment toyed with the question—“the 
women were always treated with a fu- 
tile politeness that ended in inaction.” 
But, Miss McDowell writes, when in 
July the governor signed the bill en- 
franchising women, the thing went 
through as if greased—in one week it 
was settled. “And,” says Miss McDow- 
ell, “we were the same women with the 
same request.” : 

Other claims for Chicago—chiefly the 
election of a reform council, improve- 
ments in the care of city and county 
wards and the closing of saloons on 
Sunday in accordance with the law 
are familiar to readers of THr Survey, 
through Professor Taylor’s writings. 

Smaller cities have definite achieve- 
ments to report. In Benton, writes the 
Rev. A. Leroy Huff, the mayor “was a 
notorious character, yet a man who 
seemed to be securely entrenched. But 
when the poll was made he was beaten 
almost three to one and the entire set of 
commissioners that were elected were 
clean and efficient men.” 


In La Salle, the efforts of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau toward better civic condi- 
tions, “have been received with a much 
more favorable reception in council,” 
writes Raymond A. Hoyer, secretary of 
the Social Center Department of the La 
Salle-Peru Township High School. 

In Alton, writes Cora Wuerker of 
Neighborhood House, “we have helped 
put in a state senator of good repute as 
mayor, in place of the former inefficient, 
lax administration.” 

In Chester, “the woman’s vote gave 
to an honest candidate for mayor three 
times the majority that the men’s vote 
gave to a candidate who had been noto- 
rious for many years in the town’s pol- 
itics.” 

In Evanston, “women’s votes elected 
the present mayor and defeated a ma- 
chine politician,” wr‘tes Mary Louise 


PETTICOATS 


Th HEN he started to step off 

the soap-box, but somebody 
called out, ‘Tell us how you do i 
your country. The traveller 
looked embarrassed, but there 
seemed no help for it, so up he 
got again. ‘We listen to the voice 
of the people, he began. ‘All at 
once?’ he was asked, and then from 
another quarter, ‘Is it one voice?’ 
This was disconcerting, but there 
qas no time to go home and sleep 
on it. If you will be patient and 
not interrupt I'll explain, said the 
traveller, and everybody listened 
politely. 

““All who are grown up and 
wear their hair cut short and trou- 
sers on their legs have a voice, he 
said, trying to be clear, and the 
crowd began to say, ‘But why— 
and then remembered they were 
not to interrupt. 

““Tn some parts of the country 
those who wear long hair, and pet- 
ticoats on their legs have a voice, 
in some other parts they have not,’ 
he went on, and the people looked 
at each other in great amazement. 
‘A voice is called a vote, and a vote 
is a piece of paper with a name of 
a person on it put in a box to be 
counted. The persons whose names 
are on the votes oftenest all 
get together and talk, and when 
thex have talked enough, what they 
say becomes law. Now do you 
understand?’ 

“By this time the crowd had 
thinned out and those who were 
left complained of headache. So 
the traveller hopped down off the 
soap-box and hurried to catch a 
train to take him home: 

“Next morning in the market- 
place the principal thing to be 
heard was: ‘Now why, do you 
suppose, the people who wear pet- 
ticoats on their legs are dumb?’ 
‘Youre all wrong’; another would 
say, ‘It is only in some places they 
are dumb. Then another, ‘That 
person -said, ‘the people’s voice, so 
there cawt be any dumb. 

“All the vegetables were left to 
wilt in the sun while the people 
discussed these things. Upon one 
thing they agreed, they liked their 
way best.’—Quotation, from a 
book for children, sent by Mary 
Aldis, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Childs. 

Women were responsible for the 
adoption of commission form of govern- 
ment in Lincoln, writes Emily Kaffes. 

“Our little town of Kansas is better 
and cleaner—women don’t sell out,” 
writes the Rey. J.cE: Pritchett. 

“The tone of the last two elections in 
Kewanee is greatly improved,” says L. 
@y itent: 

Women are credited with voting 
ing padlocks on to more than 1,000 sa- 
loon doors. J. M. Allen of Eureka sum- 
marizes the situation thus: “Woman 
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suffrage is going to give Illinois first 
local option and later state-wide prohi- 
bition. It will eventually make Illinois§, 
a dry state.” 

Other dry testimony came from C. C. 
Logan, president Civic League, Cen- 
tralia; Mary Wallace, librarian Public} 
Library, Litchfield; Fanny M. Burlin- 
game, librarian Public Library, Earl- 


ville; Virgil V. Johnson, secretary Pub- 4), 


lic Welfare Association, 
Elizabeth Hawley Everett, 
Florence E. McConnell, chairman Law 
Enforcement Committee, Decatur; and 
Jesse L. Smith, superintendent 
schools, Highland Park. 


Colorado 


¢¢ AFTER an experience of more 


than twenty years, you could not }) 


induce the men of Colorado to part with 
the wonderful help women give to them 
in the management of their public af- 
fairs’—that sentence, from Lee Cham- 


pion of Denver, expresses the spirit and } 


substance of most of the replies received 
from Colorado men. 


As for the women, Fonetta Flans- || 


burg, president of the Colorado Springs 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, sums up 
the results thus: “It has, chief of all, 
made us independent thinkers, given us 
self-respect and the profound respect of 
the men.” 

Anna R. Morse of Denver has found © 
similarly that “if you talk to a legis- 
lator as a voter he lends his ear with a 
degree of courtesy and interest which — 
would amaze you, while if you talk as 
the most charming and intelligent of” 
women his amiable tolerance promises 
no relief.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Den- 
ver holds suffrage “fundamentally just— 
whatever differences there are between 
men and women do not seem to me to 
be of the kind that would prevent a 
woman from Having a ratienal opinion 
on political matters and from having 
that opinion counted.” 

Wayrie C. Williams, member of the 
state Industrial Commission, believes 
that “women who work have a right to 
vote as citizens,’ and finds that their 
votes, along with those of all women, 
have “elevated the tone of politics, of 
public officials and of the city of Den- 
Weta 

Margaret! D. Conway, Denver's 
amusement censor, finds suffrage “break- 
ing down party lines and rearing lines 
between good and evil.” 

Numerous correspondents point out 
that the woman’s vote has kept Judge 
Lindsey in office. James Grafton Rog- 
ers of Denver makes a point made by 
no other writer in any state—“In many 
large families it has given that family 
a more just representation than it would 
otherwise have.” Mr. Rogers believes 
“it has in some special instances in Col- 
orado (and wil» in special instances in 
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he future, particularly in connection 
vith humanitarian measures and_ the 
nore obvious reform movements) 
elped a progressive vote.” 

“The black chapter in Colorado’s 
udustrial history, when women and 
shildren were burned alive in their tent 
iomes, would have been blacker still 
iad it not been for the efforts of the 
\vomen who forced the governor to call 
in the federal troops in order to end 
the existing civil war and prevent a rep- 
Jietition of Ludlow,’ writes Wood F. 
| Worcester, agent of the Colorado 
‘Springs Associated Charities. These, he 
says, are purely personal views. 

As to legislation, James Hutchinson 
Kerr of Colorado Springs, writing as 
“a Colorado pioneer,’ recalls that 
“when the suffrage agitation began in 
‘Colorado we had more laws to protect 
| domestic animals than we had to pro- 
tect women and childien. As women 
-have gained power on the platform, at 
'the ballot-box, in the legislative halls, 
}in like proportion have tae interests of 
| home, society and humanity been pro- 
_ moted.” 


Dr. Maude M. Sanders of Denver re- 
| calls that “in the first legislature after 
' the ballot was given to women, the 
first woman’s bill, Senate bill No. J, 
was an act to establish a state home for 
| dependent children.” In a few weeks 
the bill was a law and in a few months 
the home was open—dquick action which 
| she contrasts with Massachusetts. There 
| the “women worked 55 years for a law 
' making mothers joint guardians of their 
own minor children, while Colorado 
women secured this law 55 days after 
the first legislature convened following 
the adoption of suffrage.” 


During the 22 years that they have 
had the ballot, “over 200 laws have been 
enacted primarily through the efforts 
of the women,” writes Lillian H. Kerr. 
She gives a list of the chief acts among 
these in the line of protective legisla- 
tion and lists achievements in municipal 
administration of her city, Colorado 
Springs, writing from her experience as 
president of the Woman’s Club, vice- 
president of the Civic League, chairman 
of the Council Proceedings Committee, 
chairman of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee of the state Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and as a candidate for the state 
legislature on the Progressive ticket. 
Her list follows: 


“1895. Senate bill No. 1, introduced 
by a woman, was an act establishing a 
state home for dependent and neglected 
children. Nearly the first bill in the 
House was Mrs. Holly’s bill raising the 
age of consent to 18 years. Then fol- 
lowed an act making married women 
joint guardians of their own children 
with equal powers and duties. An act 
providing for the protecting of property 
of infants and insane persons. 

“1897. Mrs. Klock’s bill passed estab- 
lishing a state industrial school for girls. 

“1899. A splendid indeterminate-sen- 


tence and parole law and compulsory 
education laws were passed. 

“1901. Colorado state bureau of child 
and animal protection was established. 

“1903. An act protecting household 
goods and homestead. An act provid- 
ing severe penalty for parents or any- 
one else for causing or contributing to 
delinquency of children. Mrs. A. M. 
Welles’ bill providing for 160 free trav- 
eling libraries. 

“1907. A splendid pure food and drug 
law (Mrs. A. B. Conine). A law pro- 
hibiting the insurance of children under 
15 years of age. Establishment of juve- 
nile courts. 

“1909. A school teachers’ pension 
bill passed. Law making it a felony to 
live on earnings of a lewd woman. 

“1911. Child labor law most com- 
plete in the country. An act establish- 
ing summer normals throughout the 
state. Factory inspection established. 
Drastic anti-white slave law. 

“1913. Mothers’ compensation act. 

“1914. State-wide prohibition passed. 

“The women’s vote changed Colorado 
Springs from old ward system to com- 
mission form of government. The first 
time the question, Shall we call a char- 
ter convention? was submitted, it was 
defeated by over 2,000 votes. It could 
not be submitted again for two years. 
During those two years the women of 
this city carried on a campaign of edu- 
cation, and at the next submission prac- 
tically the whole town voted for the 
charter convention. Although no wom- 
en were elected as members of the 
charter convention of 21 freeholders, 
they sat in with the convention and 
stood firmly for strong civil service 
rules, non-partisan ballot, initiative, 
referendum and recall and rights to 
municipal ownership, all of which were 
adopted. <A little over two years ago 
the women of the Civic League present- 
ed an amendment to the charter provid- 
ing for preferential voting, which was 
adopted. 

“The tone of Colorado Springs is high. 
Altruism is finding more and more fol- 
lowers constantly. The 150 women of 
the Civic League have secured three 
fine public playgrounds with supervision 
(not maintained by charity but by the 
taxes of the citizens), a change in the 
system of garbage disposal whereby all 
garbage is sterilized. A policewoman 
with quarters in the City Hall. A City 
Planning Commission has secured an 
appropriation of $2,000 for the employ- 
ment of a civic architect and the formu- 
lating of a scientific plan for the develop- 
ment of the city.” 


California 


RACTICALLY all California corre- 

spondents testify that women’s votes 
and their influence as voters were a 
prime factor in securing the red light 
injunction and abatement act. “Their 
influence was particularly important in 
securing the passage of our new child 
labor law,’ writes Secretary Stuart A. 
Queen, of the state Board of Charities. 

President W. S. Grasie, of the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education, lists laws for 
better juvenile courts, mothers’ pensions 
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and a state institutional home for girls. 

Frank P. Deering of San Francisco, 
a lawyer, sends a list of sixteen statutes 
passed by the first legislature after sut- 
frage was granted. For all of these, 
Mr. Deering Saye the women voters 
worked as a whole. 

He sends also a senate concurrent tes- 
olution issued in reply to a widely circu- 
lated statement that woman- suffrage had 
been a failure in California and that a 
movement was on foot to repeal it. The . 
statement declares that “the adoption , 
of woman suffrage by California is one 
of the important factors contributing 
to the marked political, social and indus- 
trial advancement made by our people 
in recent years, and any disparagement 
of the cause of woman suffrage at- 
tempted elsewhere on the ground that 
woman suffrage is not satisfactory. to 
this state has no basis in fact and is 
signally disproved by the acknowledged 
intelligence and discrimination shown by 
women voters in the settling of our great 
political and industrial problems at the 
polls.” 

Elene M. Mitchell, of the Thirtieth 
Street Intermediate School, Los Ange- 
les, speaks particularly of the “home- 
teacher” law, providing for instruction 
for immigrant mothers. 

Local changes are abundantly testi- 
fied to. In Sacramento, C. M. Goethe 
relates how the women elected “the first 
woman commissioner in the United 
States,” herself a woman who “has made 
an actuality of public school reforms 
that have tremendously affected the 
school life of every child. In this elec- 
tion the machine was destroyed. It was 
largely due to the women voting for the 
first time.” 

“In Los Angeles,” writes Jesse D. 
Burks, director of the City Efficiency 
Department, “women voters have ac- 
tively supported specific matters for the 
protection of women and children, the 
alleviation of unemployment, the pro- 
motion of health, recreation, safety and 
general community welfare, the elimina- 
tion of waste and improvement of ad- 
ministrative efficiency.” 

In Santa Barbara, Samuel M. Ilsley 
reports that “by the women’s vote we 
have carried a modern city-manager 
charter.” G. F. Weld reports that “the 
chief of police of Santa Barbara says it 
has cut his work in half.” 

Rabbi Martin A. Meyer of San Fran- 
cisco, refers to “the appointment of a 
large number of women on various 
boards and commissions whose _pres- 
ence has been a marked advantage.” 

Grace Ruth Southwick, of the Na- 
tional Y. W. C. A., has “seen many city 
officials fail of re-election because of 
the women’s yote and more progressive 
men replace them.” 

“San Diego closed its red light dis- 
trict simultaneously with the securing 
of suffrage,” writes Sybil Gage Weddle. 


[Continued on page 95.| 
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HESE pictures show at a glance 

the main features of the Gary 
school system. The central idea is 
the duplicate use of the school build- 
ing, which John Martin, member of 
the New York city Board of Educa- 
tion, calls “the divine spark of com- 
mon sense” supplied by Superintend- 
ent William Wirt, author of the plan. 
The pictures are reproductions of 
paintings. 


The “Divine Spark an , 


A side view of a cross section of 
the Froebel School at Gary, Ind., is 
shown in the lower picture. The tra- 
ditional practice of having one re- 
served seat for every child is aban- 
doned. Two schools occupy the 
building simultaneously. While X 
school uses twenty-four class rooms, 
Y school occupies sixteen labora- 
tories, studios, manual training and 
domestic science rooms, the audi- 
torium, library, gymnasium, play- 
ground and swimming pools, and 
vice versa. This plan secures the 
continuous use of all school facilities 
all the time. It thus not only saves 
expense of equipment, but achieves a 
much richer work-study-and-play en- 
vironment for the child. The build- 
ing has a capacity of 2,000 day school 
pupils and is well adapted for adult 
use at night and on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


The Froebel School from the out- 
side is shown in the upper picture; 
the artist has made the park in front 
larger than it really is. In addition 
to housing twice the ordinary num- 
ber of pupils, the Gary school acts 
as a co-ordinating agent for all the 
child welfare activities of the neigh- 
borhood. It frees the student. during 
school hours to attend library, settle- 
ment, church and other places of an 
educational character. 


The pictures show a practically 
complete school under the Gary sys- 
tem; many things included in them 
would not need to be provided, 
especially at the outset, by a city 
adopting the plan. The most impor- 
tant features are auditorium, special 
science and manual training rooms, 
and play space in or out of the build- 
ing. 
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WILLIAM WIRT, OF GARY, IND 
Mr. Wirt estimates that his duplicate 
use of school buildings can be extended 
throughout New York city, at a cost of 
$6,000,000, one-sixth of the amount be- 
ing asked for new buildings. His pro- 
posal is now before the city. 
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America’s Danger and Opportunity 


By Lucia Ames Mead 


AUTHOR OF SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES AND OF MANY PEACE PAMPHLETS, SECRETARY WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY 


UR .country faces today one of 
the great crises of its his- 
tory. Upon our decision in 
large measure hangs the 

world’s decision to advance or to re- 
treat in civilization. Our country is the 
sole one of the eight great powers, not 
now engaged in destroying its own 
blood and treasure. It is the safest and 
richest country in the world, has never 
yet been attacked but itself began its 
three foreign wars, and has no enemies. 
It is the one to which all nations now 
turn for help or for approval. Every 
nation at this moment is striving to be 
on friendly terms with it. 

Today our country has set before it 
two momentous choices: One is to fol- 
low Mr. Maxim, Plattsburg orators and 
the Navy League, to reverse its policy, 
ignore its old ideals, and to enter upon 
a new course. This course is based on 
the doctrine that force must rule in our 
affairs, that all government is based on 
force and that our nation’s chief de- 
fence against its chief dangers is siege 
guns, battleships, a million men in arms 
and rifle practice in our schools. The 
course that is proposed is mere servile 
imitation of futile, old-world methods 
which have brought Europe to the sham- 
bles. The men who advocate this policy 
ignore the most obvious results of the 
theories they propound. They ignore 
the fact that whatever policy we adopt 
in facing an exhausted Europe will be 
followed by the Latin republics and Asia 
as speedily as possible. If Europe’s ex- 
haustion brings us new menace, as our 
militarists imply, then it brings even 
more menace to those weaker than our- 
selves. ; 

Our decision this next February will 
largely affect the decision of the world. 
Upon our shoulders will rest responsi- 
bility for imposing suspicion, terror and 
costly burden of taxation upon poorer 
nations which have looked to us to lead 
toward that world federation which our 
own national federation has so success- 
fully foreshadowed. A wrong decision 
will not only affect ourselves and this 
whole hemisphere and the Orient, but it 
will also deter embittered Europe from 
adopting any other policy than that de- 
creed by militarists. 

Democracy, the world over, stands 
today in peril. The militarists of Eu- 
rope are fast ousting civilians and as- 
suming civic functions. A censored 
press and cowed public, unable in any 
warring country to freely speak its 
mind, is accustoming itself to unprece- 


*A paper read at the International Peace 
Congress at San Francisco. 
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dented governmental control. There is 
no assurance that the spirit of liberty 
for which Social-Democrats and labor 
parties stand will have the power to 
gain the ascendency. 


“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side.” 


Our choice comes now. That money 
power behind munitions which has for 
years in many countries largely in- 
fluenced the press is working desper- 
ately to retain after the war the ascend- 
ency which this war has given it. It is 
a terrific power working through vicious 
moving-picture films, through scare 
headlines and every shrewd psychologic 
device to hypnotize the reason and to 
obsess the imagination. When it once 
gets its grip upon the schools, as it is 
trying to do under the plea of patriot- 
ism, it may create conditions which will 
compel the long, bloody fight for democ- 
racy to be won over again. This war 
has revealed within our midst men in 
high position who are condemning 
democracy because it will not yield to 
the militarists’ demands, because it will 
not fall into machine methods. The 
Prussian conception of the state is get- 
ting rooted in the minds of the very 
men who most bitterly condemn its 
obvious results. If we give our might 
toward increased reliance upon force, 
we may tip the scale downward for all 
humanity for generations. 


Two Courses 


If we, on the other hand, make the 
alternative choice and tip the scale up- 
ward, if we put the mighty influence of 
our rich, safe republic toward creating 
new and more adequate defences than 
our physicists have invented, we shall 
be able to inspire and lead a war-sick 
world. Let us make no mistake. Our 
choice is between two courses. We can- 
not successfully at the same time follow 
two contrary policies. Years ago, in 
Fngland, an esteemed friend of mine, a 
man who loves peace and is a member 
of the Privy Council advised me to 
waste no time in criticizing the mad 
efforts of the militarists to increase un- 
necessary armaments. Of course, he 
declared, these efforts were wasteful and 
vicious and discouraging, but if only 
peace workers would confine their ef- 
forts to substituting law for war, they 
would gradually undermine the power of 
the army and navy leagues. Urge on the 
work of Hague courts, multiply treaties, 
improve international law, he counsell- 
ed, and finally, with ‘world organiza- 


tion complete, militarism would have no 
leg to stand on and would collapse. I 
felt at the time that this would be true 
if reason ruled and no selfish interests 
upset the logic of events, but I had no 
faith that men who have made vast 
profit from armaments and war scares 
would relinquish their power to hood- 
wink and to drain the people. As well 
expect distillers of their own accord to 
cease making whiskey. 

The conflagration of Europe is the 
outcome of the policy of letting arma- 
ment makers and the jingo press inflame 
the fear and jealousy of governments 
and the people while the sentries of the 
public who should have been on guard 
dreamed at their post. They assumed 
that a thoughtless public would know its 
own interests and logically work to at- 
tain them. The generals and the 
Krupps, Armstrongs, and DuPonts were 
perfectly willing to let us read papers 
on Hague courts and prize courts and 
sea law and on Caloo and Drago doc- 
trines and laws for neutrals. It amused 
us and did not hurt them. In fact, in 
our country the militarists blandly sup- 
ported it and formed arbitration socie- 
ties with arbitration and armaments 
walking abreast arm in arm across their 
platform. Whether one could serve 
God and Mammon or not, it was certain 
that one could serve God and Mars. 
The one holy thing which they insisted 
was taboo from all denunciation was 
any lessening of armaments until human 
nature had changed and the millennium 
was in sight. Any one who dared talk 
of our nation venturing to take an ini- 
tiative, to be the courageous leader in 
a new policy in placing more reliance 
on non-military detences was told that 
he was no patriot, was “a college sissy” 
and a contemptible “peace at any price” 


nonentity. The conceit of the militarist 
that he alone loves righteousness is 
characteristic. 


The result of Europe’s preparedness 
is apparently teaching no lesson to our 
own people. “Had England had a mil- 
lion men in arms, this calamity would 
not have come,” they cry. But, as the 
Westminster Gazette well said, “It 
would simply have come sooner.” The 
worst horror of this accumulation of 
horrors is that on every hand, even in 
our country, men seem to be losing their 
power of reason, their realization of the 
most impassive facts. A college edu- 
cation gives no proof that the man 
who has it has any more judgment or 
perception of relative values, of inter- 
national ethics and economics than has 
the man on the street. It gives no proof 
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of power of logic or of imagination, as 
we are sadly learning. 

With the complacent assumption that 
we could never become militaristic, that 
we would fight only for righteousness 
and justice and must be the sole judge 
in our own case as to what is just, we 
are with amazing rapidity adopting the 
very principles of reliance on force 
which is at the basis of this whole set- 
back to civilization. German military 
efficiency is what our army and navy 
leagues have held up as our ideal. The 
head of the army was reported as saying 
two or three years ago that he would 
like to “out-German the Germans” and 
teach every boy of twelve to shoot. 
Before this war opened, our military 
authorities clamored for a great army. 
Under sharp protest that it is possible 
for us to be militarized, America under 
the sophistry of the panic-stricken press 
is fast reversing its theories and policies. 
It is invoking such reliance on force as, 
if carried out, will end that power of 
world-leadership. which is ours today. 


Preparedness 


What shall peace-workers say in face 
of the nation-wide campaign for what, 
with dangerous euphemism, is called 
“preparedness”? “Masked words’ win 
many victories over reason and logic. 
Every sane person believes, of course, 
in foresight, caution, and adequate pre- 
paredness for real dangers. If the 
slogan were not this respectable masked 
word, “preparedness,’ but were “more 
taxation,’ “imitate Europe,” “teach 
every boy to kill,’ millions would oppose 
what they now frantically support. 

First, let us say that we as laymen 
make no apology for discussing the 
question of national defence because it 
is a question that should be solely de- 
pendent on one consideration which we 
are competent to discuss. This is not 
our coast line, our wealth, our popula- 
tion or our armaments. It is our danger 
—not Belgium’s or Switzerland’s dan- 
ger, but our danger. The men in Wash- 
ington who have been summoned to bend 
their energies on the problem of defence 
are asked to consider, not what is 
America’s danger but “what the navy 
must be in the future to stand upon an 
equality with the most efficient and most 
practically serviceable.’ What that 
means as to size, I know not. If it 
means to ask what is needed to make 
our navy equal to Great Britain’s, cer- 
tainly it would mark an amazing depar- 
ture in policy from all previous history 
and this is hardly likely. 

Technical questions must be left to 
experts. But the primary question that 
ought to decide the amount and kind of 
defence is one which the intelligent citi- 
zen who has traveled, who has an inter- 
national mind and is not biased by mili- 
tary predilections, is best fitted to study. 
The last man who can impartially judge 
what is our danger is he who has given 
his chief attention for years to the 


technique of war. In proportion as he 
has knowledge of explosives, physics 
and engineering, is he usually unable to 
judge psychological problems or to 
recognize the power of non-military de- 
fences. He may easily gauge our equip- 
ment by that of other nations, but he has 
less power than most to estimate the 
fears and ambitions of foreign cabinets 
and of the germs of revolt among the 
masses, which are primary factors in 
considering danger and safety. 

Let us welcome the advent of scien- 
tific experts to make more efficient and 
less costly the armaments that we now 
have. They ought greatly to lessen the 
preposterous expense which has made 
our war and war budgets out of all pro- 
portion to results. 

At this stage, while some of us be- 
lieve it would be perfectly safe to begin 
reduction, the majority of us will ask 


‘for nothing more than our usual war 


and navy budgets without increase, ex- 
cept in small degree of our army which 
should be kept merely for police. I, for 
one, believe that our navy budget should 
be so expended as to increase those 
measures which are purely defensive 
and to lessen those that are offensive. 
The power of the submarine and the 
prospective power of still less costly 
sea weapons give us promise of com- 
plete security from invasion if we multi- 
ply them with the large sums hitherto 
devoted to battleships. Before the war 
we were spending 67 per cent of our 
federal income on war past and future, 
while Germany spent 55 per cent, Japan 
45, and France and England 35 per 
cent. 


Says Herbert Quick: 


“At the moment, sea power is func- 
tioning just as the galleys functioned at 
the battle of Lepanto, for perhaps the 
last time. The submarine is the nega- 
tion of sea power. It creates a uni- 
versal stalemate at sea. It can pre- 
vent the transport of troops by water, 
thus putting an end to conquests. It 
makes peace at sea the only practicable 
thing. Defence is made perfectly prac- 
ticable against overseas expeditions 
everywhere.” 


Nikola Tesla declares that “we can 
maintain peace for ourselves and help 
to maintain it for the world by adopting 
radically different methods from those 
that have so signally failed in Europe” 
and he prophesies that in the near 
future we shall have adequate defence 
by wireless control of crewless vessels. 
Let us peace workers encourage the 
development of this type of defence for 
the hypothetic foe whose ghost is scar- 
ing our American public. Let us waste 
no more taxes on $15,000,000 battle- 
ships. 

Let us challenge the mad cry that we 
have “only two alternatives,” one a regu- 
lar army five to ten times as great as 
we have now or an equally great reserve 
army with military training for all boys. 
There need be no such alternatives. 


The danger to this country from the 
psychological effect of required military 
training upon millions of youths far 
outweighs in loss the increased cost of 
time and money involved. Every youth 
will believe that, whereas there was no 
need for this before the war, something 
has happened- now to necessitate an 
utter change of policy. A citizen army 
will be needless for us as it has been 
necessary for little Switzerland  sur- 
rounded by old enemies a yard across 
her border-line. A citizen army or a 
great regular army will enormously in- 
crease our spirit of suspicion and fear 
which is one of the primary causes of 
war. It will be bound to fill the minds 
of youth with false theories that war is 
inevitable, that government is based on 
force, and that new substitutes for war 
are negligible. No such results will 
come from increased coast defences of 
the type referred to, which should be 
our sole reliance against a hypothetic 
invasion. 


Justice to the Orient 


In addition to a more effective, though 
not more costly, naval defence, we 
should demand that such justice be done 
to the Orient as shall undermine any ill 
feeling which now exists and remove 
one of the possible causes of serious 
friction. Federal control of aliens and 
righteous readjustment of some of our 
international relations with China and 
Japan are measures which, if advocated 
by the Pacific coast, would be supported 
by a unanimous nation. Our primary 
thought must be not arbitration, or ad- 
justment, but prevention. It was upon 
this matter of prevention that Elihu 
Root instructed the delegates to the 
second Hague congress to lay their em- 
phasis. There is where emphasis must 
always be put. War will come until 
causes of war are removed. The prob- 
lem of our relations to the Orient is 
quite as serious as that of our relations 
to Europe. 

Why multiply military defence to 
protect us against ill-will that can be 
absolutely wiped out by act of congress? 
For years, the clamor about evil de- 
signs from Japan has been created by 
a few vicious interests which have de- 
luded many timid citizens. The wanton, 
wicked talk of war has had no valid 
foundation and has done infinite harm. 
It is time for every patriot to demand 
that it shall end, that we cease to talk 
about the “mastery of the Pacific” as 
if any one of eleven nations bordering 
on this great highway of the world 
could be its “masters.” It is time to 
plan to neutralize the Philippines and 
to grant them independence in the very 
near future and thus remove our great- 
est cause of apprehension and a source 
of expense not profit. This need not 
mean withdrawing benevolent, unofficial 
influence. The Philippines will doubt- 
less welcome paid advisers as do larger 
Oriental nations. It would mean no 
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shirking of obligation. It would enable 
us to lessen our navy about one-half and 
thus encourage less militarism among 
our poorer neighbors across the Pacific 
who for every battleship that could 
match ours most by so much deprive 
themselves of the bare necessities of 
education and internal development. 

Now is our glorious opportunity to 
help save the forward looking masses 
of Asia from taking the path which has 
led to Europe’s agony. Now is our 
blessed opportunity to help China de- 
velop, not costly armaments beyond such 
coast defences as have been referred to, 
but to develop science and capital. It is 
lack of these, not lack of a fleet that 
has made her the object of aggression. 

The Pacific coast can do no greater 
service to humanity than to take instant 
action to persuade congressmen this 
winter to present bills which cover a 
just, impartial treatment of those mat- 
ters in which we as a strong nation 
dealing with less privileged ones have 
acted sometimes ungenerously and even 
shamefully. Two methods are open to 
us in dealing with the aggrieved. We 
may multiply the numerator of defence 
or we may divide the denominator of 
danger. The security in each case will 
be the same but removing danger often 
costs no more than a government’s 
pledge, while multiplying the defence 
not only brings crushing taxation but 
creates suspicion and rivalry. Should 
the third Hague conference neutralize 
the Latin republics and render needless 
our Monroe doctrine, it would be the 
best guarantee against attack. 

For the first time in history, we hold 
an International Peace Congress where 
men and women stand on a political 
equality. As I look at you, enfranchised 
women of this glorious free west, I cry 
out to you in earnest supplication. You 
have more power than the men of this 
great state. You may, like them, guide 
your congressmen to deal rightly with 
our relations to the Orient, but in addi- 
tion, you mothers and teachers are shap- 
ing the thought that may lead to a re- 
generated world. The youth of today 
must know vastly more than his father 
was ever taught if he is to cope with 
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the perplexing new problems that con- 
front a world which will soon try to re- 
build half demolished civilization. 
Whether it shall retrace its steps or ad- 
vance depends largely on the one great 
world power that is not hopelessly em- 
bittered and in debt. What that power 
will do may depend largely upon preju- 
dices or the wisdom of American 
womanhood. Hitherto most of our 
great bodies of organized women have 
been largely silent, either apathetic or 
too timid to take a stand. While ab- 
horring war, they have yielded to the 
clamor for armaments with about the 
same emotion and credulity as men. 
The Woman’s Peace Party and the 
noble band of women who braved the 
danger of the sea and went to meet 
their sisters from twelve different na- 
tions at The Hague have perceived the 
significance of this solemn crisis and 
woman’s great opportunity to help turn 
the nations from the path to the abyss. 

They appeal to you to begin at once a 
campaign of education. Teach a for- 
getful public that one nation with its 
great oceans, its 4,000 miles of safe 
Canadian frontier, its thirty treaties of 
delay before hostilities, has unprece- 
dented non-military defence that must 
not be minimized. Teach it that a 
great, new force can soon be brought 
to bear which may be vastly more potent 
than short-lived, costly armaments. 

This is the force of concentrated, 
drastic non-intercourse. It is the boy- 
cott, the one weapon which even China 
single-handed has used with some effect 
though spasmodically and unsupported 
by the government. This method, when 
used by a league of nations to ensure 
peace, would be backed by international 
law and would cut off from any faith- 
less nation not only all intercourse by 
wire, wireless, railroad and shipping, 
but would cancel passports, patents, 
copyrights and would impose subse- 
quently heavier custom duties and pun- 
ish a nation as none has yet been pun- 
ished. This method of making anathema 
a recalcitrant until he yields to justice 
is the sole method of force advocated 
by the New Testament. It is worth 
trying as a powerful and bloodless com- 


UNPREPAREDNESS 


Two cartoons representative of the atti- 
tude of a large proportion of the daily 
press. 


“To keep the peace,” May in the Cleve- 
land Leader. 


“The Awakening of Rip Van Winkle,” 
Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


pulsion since armaments have failed. 
We women may well study such sub- 
stitutes for war at our club sessions, 
even if folk-dancing and bird lore and 
some other things have to be omitted. 
During this period of uncourageous | 
scare, when men assume that German 4 
invasion may follow this war, let us 
teach sanity in our households and re- 
mind its members that a possibly victori- 
ous Germany would have buried or 
maimed two million of its best men and 
would have no men left to hold down 
conquered Belgian, French, Italian and 
British colonies in Africa. It would 
not fight for South America within any 
time for which we need now to pre- 
pare increased equipment. Let not the 
nation that, when this war is over will 
be vastly the most resourceful in the 
world, continue this disgraceful terror 
about a Germany which would be over- 
run by defeated foes the week it sent its 
soldiers beyond sea. Let our women 
save us from being overcome by the 
mob spirit that threatens our republic. 
We all believe in God and know that 
reason must finally triumph, but we can- 
not look with tolerance at retrograde 
movement which will compel weak peo- 
ples to sacrifice bread for bullets and 
may eventually foment a world war far 
more colossal even than this European 
war. In the vast starry heavens our 


‘tiny planet with its throbbing human 


hearts is but a speck, and to the AI- 
mighty Father a thousand years are but 
a day, but to us children of time, our 
capacity for anguish seems _ infinite. 
Blindly to multiply now the certainty of 
more anguish and moral degradation, to 
throw our leadership away even though 
we believe that ultimately we should 
climb back out. of the abyss and retrace 
our steps to where we now stand, can 
give little consolation to those of us 
who must pass on soon and who will 
not pass this way again. 

Let us courageously insist that no 
fatal backward step shall be permitted 
by our beloved land. Let America’s 
womanhood with one voice call upon 
our republic to rise to its opportunity 
and lead the world in the new path to- 
ward federation, justice, peace. 
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HE local jail has long consti- 
tuted the entire process of 
treatment of the misdemeanant. 
It is his place of temporary de- 
tention, his abode while awaiting trial, 
his prison after sentence; it is his 
school, the haunt of his leisure hours, 
the place where most of his thinking 
is done, and too often it is his church. 
The jail is still doing a big business, 
The federal census shows that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, 32 per cent of the popu- 
lation of: penal institutions were +in 
county and municipal jails and work- 
houses. Worse still, 91.5 per cent of 
1910 
were sent to these local institutions. 
Between 1904 and 1910 the total number 
enumerated in local prisons more than 
doubled, and the number committed dur- 
ing twelve months more than quadru- 
pled. 


It is no longer necessary to prove 


| that the jail is “an agency of vice and 


a school of crime.” Certain general 
principles with respect to its adminis- 
tration have already been pretty well 
developed and emphasized. These re- 
late chiefly to security, cleanliness, food, 
moral supervision, classification of pris- 
oners, abolition of the fee system, state 
inspection and standardizing of. jail 
rules and of specifications for construc- 
tion and repairs. 

These principles have not been part 
of a conscious social policy in the treat- 
ment of the misdemeanant. Until quite 
recently there has been no such policy. 
Within the past decade, however, newer 
ideals have come into prominence. To- 
day jail reform is one aspect of the 
problem of the petty offender. Let us 
see what these newer ideals include: 

I. Methods involving a change in the 
plan of incarceration. 

(a) State penal farms. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary and practical pro- 
posal for the cure of the jail evil is that 
prisoners sentenced for any but the 
briefest terms be sent to state farms. 
The plan has developed out of success- 
ful experiments in outdoor work for 
convicts, and of the removal of munici- 
pal houses of correction to the coun- 
try, beginning with Cleveland and Kan- 
sas City. A state farm for male misde- 
meanants 16 to 21 years of age is in 
process of establishment in New York. 
In Indiana 1,605 acres have been pur- 
chased for a state institution for mis- 
demeanants, and the construction of 
‘buildings has been begun. In _ other 
states movements are growing for the 
establishment of state farms for minor 
offenders. The creation of institutions 
of this character is the practically unan- 


‘ "Digest ofa paper read before the Amer- 
ican Prison Association at Oakland, Cal., 
-this month. 
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imous desire of reformers in this field 
in the leading states. 

(b) Payments to prisoners in the na- 
ture of wages. This principle has been 
approved by the International Prison 
Congress as of interest to the state, the 
object being the support of the prison- 
er’s dependents and their rehabilitation. 
Payments to convicts are optional with 
prison authorities in a number of states, 
and the way seems clear for the adop- 
tion of the principle with respect to the 
misdemeanant class. In the administra- 
tion of the Kansas City municipal farm 
up to $1 a day may be allowed the fam- 
ily of any prisoner, according to its 
needs as revealed by direct investiga- 
tion. 

(c) Revision of sentence. The prin- 
ciple of systematic revision of sentences 
on the basis of more complete knowl- 
edge of the criminal and of his action 
subsequent to conviction has been estab- 
lished through the success of the inde- 
terminate sentence acts, The principle 
needs yet to be extended to the misde- 
meanant class. 


(d) Habitual offender acts. A recent 
study at Springfield, Ill., shows that 45 
per cent oi those convicted in the city 
courts are repeaters. The desirability 
of a plan of sentence and treatment 
which takes into consideration the repe- 
tition of offenses is generally conceded. 
The British Parliament in 1908, after 
protrgcted attention had been given the 
subject, passed the prevention of crime 
act, under which it is possible to add 
from five to ten years to the sentences 
of recidivists, and a special preventive 
detention camp is now being completed 
on the Isle of Wight. 

(e) Educational work and mental ex- 
amination. The brevity of sentences of 
misdemeanants and the distracting cir- 
cumstances under which school work 
would have to be conducted are obsta- 
cles in the way of formal educational 
work. But such examples as that of 
the Baltimore city jail, where a school 
has been operated successfully for sev- 
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eral years, cannot be ignored. Both 
school work and classification within the 
institution should be based on thorough 
mental examination of every prisoner. 
The work of the Juvenile Psychopathic 
Institute of Chicago and the establish- 
ment of the Research Department of the 
Chicago House of Correction point the 
way to the establishment generally’ of 
such bureaus as part of the public equip- 
ment for the treatment of misdemean- 
ants. 


Il. Methods involving supervision un- 
der conditional liberation. 

(a) Adult probation. Adult proba- 
tion laws have been adopted in twenty- 
three states. The experience of proba- 
tion authorities has turnished some of 
our most illuminating information on the 
character and problems of prisoners in 
local jails, and their activities have 
brought about some of our best remedial 
legislation. In Cook county, Illinois 
(which includes Chicago) during the 
first three years’ operation of the adult 
probation law the earnings of probation- 
ers amounted to over $1,000,000. 

(b) Parole. Supervision on the basis 
of conditional pardon from penal insti- 
tutions, a method that has met with un- 
deniable success in many states when 
applied to felons, has lately begun to be 
adopted for misdemeanants. It is not 
uncommon at municipal workhouses. A 
successful instance appears in Onondaga 
county, New York. 

(c) Out-work for local prisoners. It 
is quite common for local prisoners to 
be used on road work. The Wisconsin 
Legislature of 1913 passed a law requir- 
ing that the sheriff should hire out the 
prisoners in the couaty jail and that he 
should supervise their employment, turn- 
ing over their earnings, to the extent of 
$1 a day, to their dependents, in case 
there are any. Though the law has not 
met with universal success, it is in op- 
eration in twenty-one counties, and the 
results seem to be commendable. One 
county reports turning over more than 
$6,000 to the dependents of prisoners. 

(d) Honor system. Although there 
has not been the opportunity to build 
upon the trustworthiness of prisoners in 
case of misdemeanants that there has 
been in case of felons, occasions for it 
seem to increase with the employment 
of prisoners in larger numbers, as on 
municipal or state farms. 

(e) Restitution. An outstanding evil 
of the present system of criminal proced- 
ure is the fact that the punishment of 
the offender does not include reparation 
to the injured party. The possibility of 
reform in this respect seems reasonable. 
This end is being attained informally 
through the operation of the adult pro- 
bation laws. Massachusetts reports the 
collection of restitution money agegre- 
gating $10,000 annually, and Cook coun- 
ty, Illinois, more than $8,000. 

(£) Change in system of commitment 
for fines. One of the most abhorrent 
features persisting in our system of 
treatment of petty criminals is that of 
imprisonment in lieu of payment of fines. 
In the study at Sprinfigeld, Ill., it was 
found that 29 per cent of those fined 
actually paid the penalty with prison 
service. Unless graded according to the 
ability of the offender to pay, fining is 
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Ole May in Cleveland (O,) Leader 


_A “TOUCHING STREET SCENE 


a poor means of attaining justice; and in 
case of certain classes, like prostitutes, 
it serves merely as a licensing system. 
The International Prison Congress has 
advocated that fines be made payable in 
installments or on public work. An en- 
couraging sign is the collection of $28,- 
000 annually on fines through the oper- 
ation of the adult probation law in 
Massachusetts. | 

{I. Rehabilitation of the offender. 

(a) Special treatment for special 
classes. With such abundant evidence 
that the jail is in no way a curative of 
the evils with which it deals, we should 
not continue to use it as a cure-all for a 
great variety of ills, for which, for the 
most part, other institutions and modes 
of treatment have already been estab- 
lished. In most communities it is still 
common to find the jail the chief means 
of handling inebriates, vagrants, cases 
of wife desertion and non-support, pros- 
titutes, and even the feebleminded. 

(b) Co-operation with community 
agencies. Only an imaginary line sepa- 
rates the social problems of dependence, 
defectiveness and delinquency. The 
agencies which deal with these three 
evils should, therefore, be closely inter- 
woven in matters of practical adminis- 
tration. Juvenile courts, playgrounds, 
homes for discharged prisoners, associ- 
ated charities, societies for the reforma- 
tion of drunkards, boards of health, and 
a great number of other agencies are 
likely to be as definitely focussed on the 
problem of crime as any penal institu- 
tion the state may establish. 

(c) Case work. One of the greatest 
contributions made to the science of so- 
cial betterment is the method of case 
work developed ‘in the charity organi- 
zation societies. Whatever be the na- 
ture of the maladjustment through which 
the offender is finally committed to 


prison, the prime need is for some 
agency to undertake to see through to 
the end the process of his rehabilitation. 
Whether as leader or as co-operator, the 
penal institution ought definitely to take 
part in this process. 

IV. Improvement in the process pre- 
liminary to conviction. 

(a) Psychopathic study. Recent 
studies of the feebleminded delinquent, 
the establishment of bureaus of psycho- 
pathic research in connection with courts 
and penal institutions, with such results 
as the production of Dr. William Healy’s 
revolutionary work, The Individual De- 
linquent, may be regarded as heralds of 
the ultimate establishment of the princi- 
ple of psychopathic study as a basis of 
judgment and treatment of criminals. 

(b) Reforms in legal procedure and 
police administration. The report of the 
so-called Merriam Crime Commission in 
Chicago this year depicts in a convinc- 
ing way the almost hopeless tangle of 
outgrown legal forms and bad_ police 
practices at the basis of the crime that 
heads up in the local jails. The Spring- 
field survey revealed the fact that only 
34 per cent of those arrested finally paid 
penalties. The whole program® of re- 
form of legal procedure, the reorganiza- 
tion of court systems on the basis of 
modern principles of administrative 
efficiency, such sensible arrangement as 
is common in England for the appear- 
ance of a large percentage of petty of- 
fenders on summons without the incon- 
venience and disgrace of incarceration, 
the matter of police reform which now- 
adays is so commonly discussed, the 
maintenance of comprehensive schemes 
of registration and identification of crim- 
inals and other classes—these and simi- 
lar practical measures are definitely in- 
volved in the modern system of treat- 
ment of misdemeanants. 


V. Supervision. 


(a) State supervision and control. Th 
principle of state control of the treat 
ment of misdemceanants is clear, fo 
crimes are committed against the state 
As was impressed forcefully on th 
Washington meeting of the Interna 
tional Prison Congress, our best pros 
pect lies in the direction of improve 
ment of state supervision sand extensio 
of direct state control of local jails. 
permanent policy of this kind would fa 
cilitate in many ways the adoption an 
operation of principles enumerated i 
this report, would establish confidence 
and respect on the part of the people 
in the effectiveness of penal adminis 
tration and increase the respect o 
would-be criminals for the law, an 
probably would result 1: huge’ financial 
saving. 

(b) Statistics. The meagerness and 
useless quality of statistics of misde- 
meanants in America is notorious. In 
contrast, ove reviews with admiration 
the comprehensive and telling figures of 
the English Prison Commission and of 
authorities in other countries. 


In considering its effects on the local 
jail problem, the system here suggested 
should be taken as a whole. The prin- 
ciple of punishment is not eliminated 
from the new system, but rather is it 
made more effective. The tendency is, 
on one hand, toward continual super- 
vision of the criminally-inclined under 
the circumstances of ordinary life, and 
treatment of certain types by specialized 
institutions and agencies; and, on the 
other hand, toward a reorganization of 
the plan of penal treatment for those who 
must be incarcerated. The local jail is 
left virtually a place of detention only, 
and that elusive ideal of our penology, 
separate confinement for the unconvict- 
ed prisoner, is brought a step nearer. _ 


SOCIAL COUNCIL 


THREE YEARS’ work of the Cen- 
tral Council of Social Agencies-of St. 
Louis, including preliminary reports 
prepared in the general local survey oi 
social work being made as a basis for 
new standards, is set forth in a report 
just issued. 

For several years the council was ac- 
tive in legislative matters as well as in 
co-operation between organizations, but 
that activity has recently been turned 
over to the Social -Service Conference 
because a.group composed of individuals 
can act more freely and quickly on legis- 
lative propositions than a group of dele- 
gates from/organizations. The work is 
set forth under the heads of Survey and 
Standards, Special Investigations, Co- 
operative Relations, Charitable and Phil- 
anthropic Betterment and Legislation. 


The report shows that there are ap- 
proximately 140 social service organi- 
zations in St. Louis maintained by vol- 
untary contributions to the amount of 
$1,500,000 annually. The Central Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives of 56 
associations and 21 individual members. 
It co-operates closely with the Cnarities 
Committee of the Business Men's 
League, an endorsement body. J. Lion- 
berger Davis is chairman and A. W. 
Jones, Jr., secretary. 


Ap YEARS OF A CENTRAL — 


Votes by Women 
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VOTES BY WOMEN 
[Continued from page 87.] 


The change in election day, due not 
only to the presence of women at the 
polls but to the use of schoolhouses as 
polling places, is noted from many cities 
and perhaps most tersely put by Prof. 
Guido H. Marks of Leland Stanford 
University: “A neighbor’s gardener 
complains, ‘Election day ain’t what it 
was. It’s been all shot to pieces.’ He 
was human in his feeling about the loss 
of privilege. But elections now are a 
sort of civic holiday.” 

That women are studying government 
and thrashing out election issues in a 
thorough way is evident from the many 
references to study clubs, classes and 
Civic leagues. These, says Arthur H. 
Briggs of Los Gatos, “have been formed 
in almost every large town in the state.” 

L. E. Blochman of Berkeley sends a 
copy of the state primary election laws 
to be voted on this fall and points out 
that a comparative table is quoted from 
the California Civic League, made up 
entirely of women. The copy of the 
laws, which is issued by the secretary 
of state, states that the league’s table “‘is, 
of course, prepared from an entirely 
neutral standpoint and presents a very 
excellent comparison of these two laws.” 

The very real part which women are 
playing in public affairs is widely noted 
and may be summarized in this sentence 
from Vinnie C. Hicks, clinical psycholo- 
gist of the Oakland schools: “Interest 
in all public questions has increased al- 
most beyond belief.’ “As a long time 
teacher of history and civics,” says Sara 
L. Dole of Los Angeles, “I see a change 
in the attitude of the boys. As to the 
teaching itself, it has all the difference 
between discussion of a theory and train- 
ing for a vocation.” 

That woman suffrage, however, stakes 
its chief claim to something much 
broader than laws. passed, reforms 
achieved or rascals turned out, is wit- 
nessed in a striking number of Califor- 
nia letters. The feeling is well put by 
Katharine C. Watson of Pasadena: 
“My own experience [in three cities] 
makes me feel very strongly that the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to woman is a 
progressive measure of enormous and 
far-reaching educational value not only 
to women but to the whole race. This 
may seem an extravagant statement of 
too large a hope, but the removal of an 
artificial restriction from one-half of any 
population by which thousands of per- 
sons are encouraged to exercise facul- 
ties hitherto unused appears to me to 
be a measure of such importance as to 
justify. these great expectations. For 
I see in woman suffrage, as many do, no 
panacea for political ills nor even a sure 
means toward a tangible and definite 
end, but a step forward in a never-end- 
ing movement by which the whole race 
may.be strengthened and improved be- 
eause the whole must benefit by what- 


ever benefits the half of all mankind 
who are women.” 


Idaho 


RESIDENT MELVIN A. BRAN- 
NON of the University of Idaho be- 
lieves in suffrage “because it distributes 
the responsibility of government and 
civic control over all classes of intelli- 
gent people.” It has not, he believes, 
“particularly affected the situation as to 
social legislation in Idaho, where manu- 
facturing interests are of small im- 
portance at present,” but its effect has 
been notable “in reference to educa- 
tional offices, such as county and state 
superintendents of public instruction.” 
President W. J. Boone of the College 
of Idaho is for it as “reasonable, just, 
practical, good results.” Its effects on 
his town, Caldwell, are “no saloons, no 
gambling, fine schools, good libraries, 
civic clubs, a clean town.” 

O. J. Langston of Nampa credits 
women voters with the nine-hour law 
for women and the law granting women 
the right to own and dispose of property 
independently of their husbands. ‘‘Cour- 
age,’ he says, “has been placed in the 
backbone of the politician who desired to 
do the right thing; restraint has been 
placed on the man who was not exactly 
straight. and the notoriously bad man 
has no doubt been prevented from seek- 
ing office in many instances.” 

Caroline Witman Gilfillan, writing as 
a newcomer to the state, finds that “the 
farmers’ wives, who are my neighbors, 
as well as the farmers themselves seem 
very much at home as voters. I can 
see no real difference in that respect be- 
tween the women and the men. It seems 
to me that both are in need here as else- 
where of enlightenment, but I do notice 
that there is a more lively interest in 
local matters than there was amongst 
our neighbors in Washington, D. C., 
where all were disfranchised alike. My 
husband and I cast our votes together.” 


Kansas 
UITE in contrast to Governor Cap- 
¢ per’s careful statement in another 


column, President J. B. Hobson, of the 

Paola Library Board, sends this engag- 

ing quotation: 

“They talk about a woman’s sphere as though 
it had a limit; 

There's not a place in earth or heaven, 

There's not a task to mankind given, 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whisper, yes or no 

Thert’s not a life, or death, or birth, 

That has a feather’s weight of worth 

Without a woman in it.” 


Kansas women have had the school 
and municipal franchise for 28 years, but 
the full franchise only since 1912. That, 
and the general progressive trend of the 
state for several generations, are com- 
monly given as reasons for a compara- 
tively small body of social legislation. 
Since 1912, however, women are cred- 
ited with helping pass a minimum wage 
act, establishing a child hygiene depart- 


y 


ment in the state Board of Health, se- 
curing an appropriation for the im- 
provement of birth registration and a 
mothers’ pension bill. 

On the general tone and trend of poli- 
tics and on local situations they are 
freely given credit. “The general high 
level of honest and progressive city ad- 
ministration may be credited to a con- 
siderable extent to the participation of 
the women in the municipal franchise in 
this state,’ writes C. H. Talbott, head 
of the Municipal Reference Library of 
the University of Kansas. “This state 
has more commission government cities 
than any other’in the country, and our 
municipal ownership results and benefits 
have been notable.” Equal suffrage has 
proved its case in this commonwealth.” 

“There is a tendency to make the elec- 
tion day cleaner and more open and 
the whole thing becomes more of a com- 
munity affair,’ is the comment of Guy 
T. Gebhardt, county secretary of the 
Nay MieGe AS ate Marion: 

“On all moral questions and in the 
matter of things that are for the better- 
ment of nealth conditions, the women 
have been active, and listened to, when 
heretofore they were largely ignored,” 
is the comment of T. F. Garver a law- 
yer of Topeka. That 90 per cent of the 
registered women voted at the municipal 
election of 1913 is the testimony of Sec- 
retary W. S. Hannah of the Kansas 
City Mercantile Club. 

“It has given a tonic to politics; it 
has given keenness and thrust to public 
opinion,’ writes the Rev. Benjamin 
Young of Topeka. 


Oregon 


OMEN have voted only two years 

in Oregon, so that, a number of 
correspondents believe, it is too soon 
to expect much state legislation from 
them. Moreover, their ballots are not 
counted separately, so that it is impos- 
sible to say their vote carried this or 
that measure as against the men’s. But 
it is agreed by practically all Oregon 
writers that the women actively sup- 
ported state prohibition, abolition of cap- 
ital punishment, mothers’ pensions and 
the extension of the minimum wage for 
women and children. 

There is no doubt, writes Frederika 
Van Benschoten, that they carried the 
adoption of commission form of govern- 
ment in Portland. 

Millie R. Trumbull, of the state Child 
Labor Commission, writes: “The sheriff 
in our most populous county was de- 
feated for re-election—admittedly by 
women’s votes—because he refused to 
heed their requests for better treatment 
of women prisoners and improved quar- 
ters in the county jails.” 

Robert G. Dieck, commissioner of 
public works in Portland, states: “In 
the recent legislature the insistence of 
women saved from discontinuance a 
home for delinquent girls under 16 


years of age, in the face of determined 
opposition by several political factions.” 
Further, he says, “Equal suffrage has 
eliminated from public discussion the 
thought of a segregated district, has 
made for a cleaner Police and Munici- 
pal Court and has brought about the em- 
ployment of a public defender.” 

“Such mistakes and shortcomings as 
may be charged to their share,” says the 
Rey. Frederic Kendall Howard, superin- 
tendent of the Episcopal Social Service 
League, “may be justly brought against 
any new movement and any body of per- 
sons lacking in extensive experience. On 
the other hand, women have brought 
things to pass which the masculine minds 
have long considered hopeless of change.” 

This position is warmly seconded by 
President C. J. Bushnell of Pacific Uni- 
versity who, in addition to many specific 
reasons for equal suffrage, believes that 
“the historic progress of democracy 
makes it inevitable, as suggested not 
only by the progress of universal suf- 
frage in the past, but by the spread of 
woman suffrage in the present.” 

Chester C. Maxey, assistant professor 
of political science at Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, makes a very practical 
point: “As a teacher of -government 
and political science with large classes 
of both men and women, I find that the 
average excellence of the latter is quite 
equal to that of the former and that 
the women invariably evince as intelli- 
gent insight in the discussion of the 
more perplexing problems of govern- 
ment as do the men.” 


Washington 


66 6 ADIES | specially welcome,—I 

viewed the campaign billboard 
being driven through the streets with an 
inward smile, for I had just arrived from 
New York,” writes Mary Frank, libra- 
rian of the Public Library of Everett, 
Wash. “Naturally, I was very much in- 
terested, for I think most New Yorkers 
are, one way or the other—at least, that 
part of the population which reads the 
Times! 

“T immediately tried to sense public 
opinion on the subject of woman suf- 
frage,” continues Miss Frank. “I found 
it was not a topic of particular interest. 
Among the intelligent and thoughtful it 
was regarded as a self-respecting trib- 
ute of men to women, who realize the 
mutual need of each others’ support.” 

A note of impatience over raising the 


suffrage as an issue runs through many 


of the Washington letters. “Yes. Why 
not? The burden of proof is with the 
negative,”» writes the Rev. Walter C. 
Jones of Waitsburg. 

“Tt seems as natural as air or water. 
I know of no one who desires to re- 
turn to the old way,” says the Rey. 
Sydney Strong of Seattle. 

“As a matter vof fact,” says O: B. 
Thorgrimson, “giving women the vote 
has had much less effect than most of us, 


who have always been in favor of wom- 


an suffrage, expected it to have.” 


Feeling thus, less claim is made for so- 
cial legislation than in some other states 
where the fight to secure suffrage has 
been harder. Nevertheless, women are 
credited with supporting and re-enforc- 
ing the progressive element among the 
men. The state prohibition measure is 
generally credited to them and, says Dr. 
Strong, “our laws in Washington in re- 
gard to women and children are largely 
the result of the initiative on the part 
of our women and the gentle suggestion 
made to the legislators in view of the 
fact that women hold votes.” 

On this point, A. R. Gephart, general 
secretary of the Social Service Bureau 
of Spokane, states that “it is a matter 
of considerable pride to most of us that 
48 hours constitute a week’s work in our 
department stores and offices and that 
$10 per week is the minimum wage.” 

As to local results, the recall of Mayor 
Gill of Seattle and of Mayor Fawcett 
of Tacoma are acknowledged as due to 
women, as is the subsequent re-election 
of Gill on a new kind of platform. “In 
substance his is a reform administra- 
tion,’ says Paul B. Phillips of Seattle. 

“Woman in politics is not party-fixed; 
hence the political boss is disappearing. 
especially in city politics,’ says M. O. 
Roark of Spokane. “Women helped in 
the abolition of open gambling and an 
open town. More thought is given now 
to beauty, wholesome pleasure, clean 
politics, an intellectual interest in civics 
and economics,” writes Adella M. Par- 
ker, instructor in economics in the 
Broadway High School of Seattle. 

Tosumitup: “Washington would vote 
for equal suffrage with a much larger 
maiority today than it did when it be- 
came a law,” says E. O. Rice of Prosser. 


Utah 


HE situation with regard to legisla- 
tion in Utah is stated to be differ- 
ent from that in the other states because 
of the complicating factor of the Mor- 
mon church and because of the compara- 
tively slight need for social legislation. 
As James H. Wolfe, of Salt Lake 
City, puts it: “Some claim that the 
Mormon church (reactionary in ten- 
dency) controls its women. This is, to 
a certain extent true,” but “there is cer- 
tainly an inevitable growth to indepen- 
dence of opinion even in the Mormon 
church.” Others who discuss this point 
ask that they be not quoted. 

Bishop Paul Jones of Salt Lake City 
holds that “equal suffrage is the only 
democratic way to run things’; and 
Supt. E. S. Hinckley, of the state In- 
dustrial School at Ogden, affirms: “It 
has brought the power of the mother in 
the home before the public for good; it 
has given women fewer hours of service 
in the business world at a fair compen- 
sation; it has made for cleaner, more 
sanitary conditions in cities.” 
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Arizona 


[% Arizona, correspondents agree, suf- 

frage is still young and on trial. Yet, 
the librarian of the University Library” 
at Tucson points out, “The influence of 
the women of Tucson with the public” 
officials, in their effective campaign for 


pure milk, was undoubtedly strength- 


ened by their vote.” 


Alice Clary of Redington credits “}' 


women with the success of the prohibi- 
tion measure—“I have not met a woman 


prohibition.” She has lived in two states 
where women vote “and there seems to 
be little question about it among most 
people after it has been tried. It has 
given a new impulse to better prepara- 
tion for citizenship.” 


who is not proud of having voted : 


J. J. Sanders, state parole clerk, be- = | 


lieves that “world-wide woman suffrage | 


would sound forever the death-knell to 
international war, as it would also for- 


ever banish from the earth the general _ 


use of narcotic poisons.” 


Montana 


cc] BELIEVE in woman suffrage be- 


cause woman is a factor of the 
body social,” writes Dr. Maria M. Dean 
of Helena. “There is nothing vicarious 
about it. She, herself, must answer the 
call which has been hers since human 
life evolved, viz., to strive not only to 
conserve and protect human life, but to 
help provide the constructive influences 
out of which a sound body social de- 
velops.” 

Montana enfranchised its women only 
last November, Dr. Dean reminds us, 
yet last winter’s legislature was influ- 
enced by representatives uf the women’s 
good government leagues to provide 
equal guardianship for children, a child 
aid or mothers’ pension law, anu w 1e- 
fuse to repeal the juvenile court and 
probation law, against which there was 
an organized attack. 


| 
| 


The Rev. Hugo P. J. Selinger of Dil- .~ 


lon, who has seen woman suffrage at 
work in Washington as well as in Mon- 
tana, believes that the latter will, like 
the former, now “face the social conse- 
quences of the liquor evil in a business- 
like manner.” In his own town suffrage 
has already “resulted in a good govern- 
ment club, a chautauqua, an alley move- 
ment, an effort to better moving-pic- 
tures and a healthy sentiment in the 
regulation of saloons and prostitution.” 


Wyoming 
HE single letter from Wyoming— 
where THE Survey’s_ subscription 
list is infinitesimal—is from a librarian 
who asks that her name be withheld. 
She “lives in a state that has always 
had equal franchise,” and cannot, ap- 
parently, think of arguments for or 
against it as of any more validity than 


arguments for or against riding on trol- 
ley cars or wearing hairpins. 


Personals 


at 
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HE Rev. Daniel Woodward, four 

years warden of the Wisconsin 
state prison at Waupaun, has accept- 
_ ed the position of superintendent of the 
Montana Society for the Friendless. 
This organization, like those of similar 
name in other states, aims to put on their 
feet paroled or pardoned prisoners, or 
prisoners who have completed their 
terms. Work of this character is com- 
paratively new in Montana. Prisoners 
from Deer Lodge Prison, for example, 
are turned out with only a small sum of 
money and left to their own resources 
in finding employment. Most of them go 
to Butte. In Wisconsin released men 


are transported back to the places from 
which they came. 


RABBI RUDOLPH I. COFFEE, of 

the Tree of Life Synagogue, Pitts- 
burgh, enters a new field as director of 
the social service work of the Indepen- 
dent Order of the B’nai B’rith with na- 
tional headquarters in Chicago. Dr. 
Coffee is known to readers of THE Sur: 
VEY not only as a frequent contributor 
to its pages, but as one of a militant 
group of younger civic reformers in 
Pittsburgh who put their best energies 
into the charter movement, vice con- 
trol, the development of the school sys- 
tem, housing reform, city planning, and 
the general forward undertakings of the 
period from 1909 to 1913. 

Both because their abilities attracted 
attention elsewhere, and because the 
forces of reaction which they dislodged 
ultimately sought, and in some cases se- 
cured, reprisal, Pittsburgh has lost one 
after another of this younger element— 
among them William H. Matthews, for- 
mer head worker of Kingsley House: 
Charles F. Weller, former secretary of 
the Associated Charities; Allen T. 
Burns, former director of the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Commission; Pierce Wil- 
liams, former assistant secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Addie S. Weihl, 
former director of the Columbian school 
and settlement; Beulah Kennard, for- 
mer president of the Playground Asso- 
ciation, and George E. Johnson, its for- 
mer director. 

Dr. Coffee has shown much ability 
and in more than one instance, notably 
in the vice campaign, his insurgency 
was a force disturbing to some of the 
settled interests of the town. As a di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
Milk and Ice Association; chairman of 
the Committee on the Insane of the 
western Pennsylvania branch of the 
Public Charities Association; member 
of the Associated Charities committee 
on municipal lodging house; member of 
the Allegheny County Board of Visita- 
tion; director of the Allegheny County 
Branch Child Labor Association, he was 
counted upon for vigorous constructive 
work in the social activities of the city. 
It was as a member of the Morals Ef- 
ficency Commission for 1912-13 that he 


carried forward his most vigorous con- 
tribution to the community life, being 
one of the three strong members of that 
Lody who, at Harrisburg and at the City 
Hall, and no less in Second avenue and 
in the brothel streets in the Hill District 
and Allegheny, set going a work not 
merely of repression but of rehabilita- 
tion and prevention. 

Dr. Coffee is a Californian, a gradu- 
ate of Columbia University, and of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of New 
York. He left the superintendency of 
the New York Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
in 1905 to become Rabbi of the Tree of 
Life Synagogue of Pittsburgh. There 
for nine years he has welded his con- 
gregational work with work for the 
community. 


By an oversight the credit line was 
omitted from the hygiene charts on page 
53 of THe Survey of October 9. These 
charts are from a series prepared bv Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Division of Public 
Health Education of the New York state 
Department of Health, and should have 
been credited to the state Department of 
Health. 


A recent London letter to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association gives a 
list of fortunes accumulated by patent medi- 
cine men. The proprietor of Eno’s fruit 
salts, who died a few months ago, derived 
from his “health-giving, pleasant, cooling, 
refreshing, gentle and safe” mixture, a total 
of $8,000,000; the Hon. George Taylor Ful- 
ford, proprietor of Dr. Williams’ pink pills, 
$6,500,000; Alfred B. Scott, of Scott’s 
emulsion, $850,000; Thomas Beecham, of 
Beecham’s pills, a modest $400,000. 


Two hundred copies of Franz Schneider, 
Jr.’s Survey of the Public Health Situation 
in Ithaca—an investigation carried on by 
the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of 
the Russell Sage Foundation for a local 
group of citizens under the chairmanship 
of Professor Willcox—are being distributed 
by the New York State Department of 
Health. This is by suggestion of Dean E. 
A. Woodruff of the Cornell College of Law 
who held that the report would inspire like 
surveys of other towns. 


A warning letter against “a concern 
known as the Bureau of Social Service In- 
formation with headquarters in New York,” 
which publishes “the Social Service Re- 
view,” has been issued by a meeting of de- 
nominational secretaries connected with the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The letter states that “this 
publication does not represent either the ac- 
tivities or the spirit and purpose of the 
denominational social service agencies con- 
nected with the commission. . . . Its 
statements concerning them have not been 
accurate. The denominational secretaries 
have been unable to locate either its finan- 
cial or other responsibilities, and have been 
unable, after diligent search, to obtain any 
knowledge whatever as to the person or 
persons who may be operating the organi- 
zation.” The warning is issued by the Fed- 
eral Council Commission and the secretaries 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Protestant Episcopal so- 
cial service organizations. 
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Wank PRICES IN CANADA. A review of the prices 
situation since the outbreak of war.—Some 
interesting Tabular Statements. Reprinted 
from the Labour Gazette. Issued by the au- 
thority of the minister of labour, Department 
of Labour, Canada. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE HpaLTH Survey 
oF Ext Paso. By Jessie P. Rich and B. L. 
Armes, M.D. Housing Health Survey. 3y 
Jos. H. Grossman. Survey under the au- 
puices of El Paso Chamber of Commerce, 

exas. 


- 


Next STprs IN DEALING WITH PROSTITUTION. 
By Abraham Flexner. Reprinted from Social 
Hygiene, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Inc., 105 West 40 Street, New York. 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED: the Need of Research. 
By Amos W. Butler, secretary. Board of 
State Charities of Indiana. No. 37. National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


OFFICIAL OUTDOOR RELIEF AND THE StTaTp, By 
Amos W. Butler, secretary Board of State 
Charities of Indiana. No, 38. Nationai 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION STATISTICS. Report of 
the Committee on Statistics of the American 
Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity. Price 10 cents. Charity Organiza- 
tion Department, Russell Sage foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York city. 


Iirty BENEVOLENT AND SOcIAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN AND NEAR New York. A brief guide for 
visitors. By Mary Grace Worthington. 
Price 25 cents. ‘The New York School of 
2 llenthroay, 105 Hast 22 Street, New York 
city. 


SICKNESS IN DutTcHESS County, New York. 
Its extent, care and prevention. September, 
1915. No. 136. By Committee on Hospitals. 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 Past 22 
Street. Thomas Thompson Trust, 60 State 
Street, Boston. 


REPORT OF CASES UNDER THD WORKMEN'S Com- 
PENSATION Act, Determined on Appeal, by 
the Supreme Judicial Court. Bulletin No. 
12, April 1, 1915 to May 20, 1915, inclus- 
ive. Massachusetts Industrial. Accident 
Board. State Printers, 32 Derne Street, 
Boston. 


Fivb PLAYLETS. By Hester Donaldon Jenkins. 
Written for the Department of Social Better- 
ment, Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Price 25 cents. 


INTRASPINAL ADMINISTRATION OF ANTITOXIN IN 
TETANUS. By Matthias Nicoll, Jr., M.D. 
Department of Health, corner Center and 
Walker Streets, New York city. Reprinted 
from the Jowrnal of the American Medical 
Association, 


RADIUM IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERY, 
radium and rejuvenescence. By Paul Born- 
sen, 301 Tennessee Ave., N.E., Washington, 
D. C. Price 25 cents. 


VENPREAL DISEASES. By Louis Chargin, M.D., 

chief of the division of venereal diseases. 
Reprint series, No. 33. August, 1915. De- 
partment of Health, corner Center and Walk- 


er Streets, New York city. 


loop REGULATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Hratru. Reprint series, No. 31. July, 1915. 
Department of Health, corner of Center and 
Walker Streets, New York city. 


THE MOSQUITO AS A PEST AND AS A CARRIER OF 
Mavaria, By the Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases and the Sanitary Bureau. Reprint 
series, No. 34. August, 1915. Department 
of Health, corner Center and Walker Streets, 
New York city. 


ARE WOMEN A FORCE FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT? 
An analysis of the returns in the recent 
municipal election in Chicago. By Edith 
Abbott, associate director, Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Reprinted from 
Municipal Review. 


National 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next Calendar should 
reach THE Survey before November ro. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


BLINDNEss, National Committee for the 
Prevention of. . First annual meeting. 
New York city, November 4. Sec’y, Miss 
Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, 130 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Iowa State 
Conference of. Waterloo, Iowa, Novem- 
ber 21-23. Sec’y, P. S. Peirce, lowa City. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Kentucky State 
Conference of. Lexington, Ky., Novem- 
ber 4-5. Sec’y, Mr. Charles Strull, 531 
S. First Street, Louisville, Ky. 

CHARITIES AND CorrecTION, New York 
State Conference of. Albany, N. Y., 
Noy. 16-18. Sec’y, Richard W. Wallace, 
Box 17, Albany, N. Y. 

Cuitp WetFareE, Annual Conference of. 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 26-28. Conducted by 
Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Pres., Mrs. F. 

7. McAllister, San Antonio, Texas. 

‘CCoNsUMERS’ LeEacuE, National. Sixteenth 
annual meeting. Cleveland, O., Novem- 
ber 4-5. General Sec’y, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 6 East 39th Street, New York. 

HuMANE AssocIATION, American. St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., November 8-11. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y 

Inrant Mortariry, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Sixth 
annual meeting. Philadelphia, November 
10-12. Executive Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 

Municipat Leacur, National. Dayton, O., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, North American Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Municwpalities, League of Texas. 
ville, Texas, November 11-12. 

PROBATION OFFIcers, New York State Con- 
ference of. Albany, N. Y., November 
14-16. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, State 
Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

SocraL Hyciene, Central States Conference 
on. Held under- the auspices of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 
Chicago, IIll., October 25-26. Field Sec’y, 
Walter Clarke, 1949 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tupercutosis, North Atlantic Conference 
on. Held in conjunction with the New 
York State Conference on Tuberculosis. 
Albany, N. Y., November 4-5. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York. 


LATER MEETINGS! 
NATIONAL 3 


MARKETING AND FARM Crepits, National 
Conference on. Chicago, Ill., November 
29-December 2. Sec’y, Charles W. Hol- 
man, 230 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

STATE AND LocAL 

SocraL AGencrgEs, California State Confer- 
ence of. Los Angeles, Cal., May 1-5, 
1916. Sec’y, Stuart A. Queen, 533 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

SocrAL WELFARE, Missouri Conference for. 
Marshall, Mo., November 14-16. Sec’y, 
Oscar Leonard, 901 Carr Street, St. Louis. 

SoctotocicAL Coneress, Southern. New 
Orleans, La., March 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, 
J. I. McCulloch, Nashville, Tenn. , 


Green- 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will g'adly and freeiy supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required ot those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
S Moral Vrophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward’ L. Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10c 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 


cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 


bership 
ature, 


includes current and subsequent liter- 


Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School [y- 
giene Association. Vres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of ‘New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers. Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 


Hundred on National Health, E. F. Rob 
bins, Isxec) Sec.,. 203) Is 27th St. New 
York. ‘lo unite all government health agencies 


into a National Department of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 ast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Seey. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ence on Race Betterment. lLegeneration 

of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 

Interesting exhibit at Panama-Vacifie Ex- 

position. Official Proceedings first conference, 

650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secve- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


RR’ BETTERMENT-— National Confer- 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. . Woodward, 

W ashington ; Sec'y, S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Founded for ‘the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Nngineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $8.00 a year published month- 
ly. 2 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Tub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS-Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.’ Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres.. 
Abram \W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F. 
Snow, M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 


Company, ‘Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, 
—tTrains Negro and Indian youth, 
educational experiment station.” 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. I. B. Irissell, 
Principal: I*. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Tree literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


IIAMVTON, VA 
“Great 
Neither 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a monthiy magazine. Fifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete, President, 
Moorfield Storey : Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Viee President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. FE. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION — 
Objects : “the encouragement of economic 
research,” ‘the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” ‘the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Lthdea,, No Y- 


NIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE— 

A book by Charles McCarthy, Morris 

Llewelyn Cooke, Mayor Mitchel, S. 8. 
McClure, Edward A. Ross, John Dewey and 
others. Pp. 289. Price one dollar postpaid. 
Ask for list of other publications on this sub- 
ject, or any other questions on training for 
public service, university extension and _ field 
training. Address Society for the Promotion 
of Training for Public Service, Box 380, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Immigration | 


AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 
standard of living, savings and in- 
education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. frank Trumbull, Ch.: Felix 
Warburg and Trances A. Kellor, V.-Ch. 3 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, ‘Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 “Madison Aves Ns “SV CiHy. 


CoMAMERIC. FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 


ployment, 
vestments, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 


Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 E, 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 


ler, chaitman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


OOKS ON SOCIAL ee oe eet The Sur- 


vey Associates, Inec., 105 BE, 22d Street, 
New York are putianer: for the Russell 


Sage Foundation and agents for books on in- 
dustry, health, recreation, relief, civic prob- 
lems, immigration, sex hygiene, hospitals, tuber- 
culosis, settlements, prison reform, child labor, 
women in industry, vocational guidance, hous- 
ing, city planning. 

List of books on special topics submitted on 
request. Also current fiction dealing with so- 
cial problems, 


eonten 


A Ne ea aatsreofene VEEL RAEI CORIO BA I Bem 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal’ League North American’ Bldg., Vhila- 
delphia. William Dudley Toulke, Pres. ; 
Jlinton Kogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
nission government, taxation, police, ° liquor, 
sectoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
tivic education, franchises, school extension, 
vublishes National Municipal Review. 


66, ‘ORRECTIONAL SYSTEM OF SPRING- 
FIELD, ILL.’’— by Zenas L. Potter. 
Deals with county and city correc- 

tional agencies and the relation of both to the 

correctional system of the state; will interest 
judges, police probation officers, those in 
charge of correctional systems, lawyers, social 

‘workers and the, general public. 185 pp. 32 

illus. 25 cents. Department of Surveys and 

Ae Melts Russell Sage houndation, 130 EH, 22nd 

‘Ee IN. Y. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—tThbe Short Ballot Organiza- 
uon, 383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 

vow Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec'y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard's 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-—tThe Scientific Tem- 
A perance l‘ederation, 36 Bromteld St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable~ researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Wxhibits. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Iederal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
*“\ Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
yice’’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full i 
formation regarding social movements in all 
ite churches. I*or literature and service ad 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 EE. 22nd St., New York. 


TSPISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the l’ro- 
testant Lpiscopal Church, 

Yor literature and other information address 
the Iield Secretary, Rev. I’. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 lourth Avenue, New York 
‘ity. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

Department of Social and l’ublic Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8. Torbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept. of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 
temperance and national prohibition movement ; 


books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamplicts, 


tracts, cartoons. Scientific studies of the question 
inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 


world; in English and various other languages, 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION —National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. VTrint- 

ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 

ship. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. C. 

Stevenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, PExecu- 

tive Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice. guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
for literature address Orin C. Baker, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Gen, 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS —National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement wok: seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union. Park, Bos*cn, Mass. 


Children 


HILD LABOR —National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 Wast 22d St., New York. Owen 

_ It. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 

Where does your state stand? How can you 

help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Isxhibit Association, 60 last 
42nd St., New York, Charles I’. Vowli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Vlans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Exhibit 
material to loan. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es 

tablished in every public school. LFour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntaty contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St.. New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York City. : 


ECREATION—More than one hundred dif- 
ferent publications on the need and _ prob- 
lems of playgrounds and neighborhood play 
centers may be obtained from the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. Howard S. 
Braucher, Sec'y. 
Monthly magazine, 
year, 


LAY AND RECREATION 

OF 6000—(A 

Mass.) How 
Responsibility 


The Playground, $2 a 


IN A TOWN 
recreation survey of Ipwich, 
Young Ipwich Plays, The 

of the Schools Extending 

the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commervial Amusements, Ameri- 
canization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Program for the Future. 

Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 

Sage Foundation, 130 Wast 22nd St., New 

York City. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field, List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc.,, sent upon application. 


Ci panizatic ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W.T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work. Bulletins and misc. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau. Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., Spring 
of 1916. Membership $2.50; (beginning Jan. 1 
1916, $3.00). 


> 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis TH. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
2°q St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. §. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Mourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs, Ilorence WKelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women's 
Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ €rnment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
lective legislation. Information given. “Life 
aud Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10¢c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss S. M: Franklin, Editor, 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 


; New York, Organizing Secy, Jean Ham- 
ilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 


governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—“The 
Club Worker,” T’wenty-tive cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: he association Monthly. Vres., 
Mrs. Robert I, Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Iree literature (all departments). 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 
130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Vublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding ‘Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. By the 
Iractory Investigating Commission, New York 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
iv ‘dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Kast 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


of Prisons 
319 University Hah, 
Columbia_ University, New York City, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Chairman, [Executive Committee; R. 
Montgomery Schell, See.-Treas. Prison condi- 
tions throughout the country examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform. 
Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


RISONS —National Committee 
and Prison Labor, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lurnishes information about organizing 
_ libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L. A. Booklist. a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B, Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 
to residents of New York City. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology, 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 3,000 clippings. The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 
lists the pamphlet publications of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. Both sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


. 


L Federation 
Associations, 130 E 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 
Re Remedial Loan 
29nd St. .N. ¥. Arthur H; Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Published by 
Che New York 
School of Philanthropy 


105 East 22d Street 


Ready October 30 


Facts About Wage Earners. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. 

A series of 17 diagrams and sta- 
tistical tables, based upon material 
in the United States Census, with 
a brief introductory text. Pre- 
pared for use in the course on 
Industrial Conditions in the School 
of Philanthropy, and adapted to 
class-room work in colleges 
and elsewhere in connection with 
the discussion of labor problems. 

40 pp. Single Copies 25 cents; 
5 copies one dollar. 

The Section on Charity from the 
Schulhan Arukh. Translated 
by Louis Feinberg. 

An exposition of the rabbinical 
teachings governing the charity 
of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

32 pp. Single Copies 25 cents; 
5 copies one dollar. 


Other Numbers in this Series: 


1. Social Work with Families and Individuals; A brief 
manual for investigators. By Porter R. 
Lee. 16 pp. 

2. Organized Charity and Industry: A chapter from 
the history of the New York Charity 
Organization Society. By Edwara T. 
Devine. 16 pp. 

3. The Probation Officer at Work. 
Churston. 24 pp. 

4. Is Social Work a abba ok 
ner. 

Single Boies oe 


Number 5. 


Number 6. 


By Henn W. 
By Abraham Flex- 


25 copies onc dollar. 


To appear in November: 


Number 7. Facts About the Death Rate. 

Number 8. Facts About Tuberculosis. 
Each a series of diagrams, with brief ex- 
planatory text. 


THE STANDARD 


Monthly, October to May 
15 Cents Qne Dollar a Year 


THE STANDARD seeks to focus pub- 
lic attention on the great ethical prob- 
lems of life. It deals with the ethics of 
the family and of the various vocations, 
with the reorganization of industrialand | 
business life on ethical lines, and with | 
guestions of individual and national | 
culture and progress. 


DR. FELIX ADLER writes for The 
Standard every month. Other constant 
contributors include MR. HORACE J. | 
BRIDGES, MR. PERCIVAL CHUBB, | 
DR. JOHN L. ELLIOTT, MR. ALFRED 
W.MARTIN, DR. DAVID S. MUZZEY, 
DR. HENRY NEUMANN, and MR. | 
GEORGE E. O'DELL. Articles by 
special contributors prominentinvarious | 
fields appear in each number. 


Special trial subscription for readers of 
The Survey, four issues, 50 cents. Sam- 
ples sent on request. 


American Ethical Union 
2 W. 64th St., New York City 


“ Five-Cent Meals,”” 10c; *** Food 


BU LLETINS: Values,” 10c; *Free-Hand Cook- 


ing, "103, ee Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
lances, e Profession of Home-Making,” 

mas Study, Damen Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


National Municipal Review 


A JOURNAL OF EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP 


Are you interested in 


How a city supplies 
itself with water and 
electrical power at the 
same time? 


Vol. II, No.3 


aft 


The elements of a 
model municipal 
court? 


HHI 
He 


Preferential voting 
or proportional repre- 
sentation? 


National 
Municipal 
Review 


July, 1913 


The milk supply of © 
your city? 


How Minnesota cities 
handle theliquortraffic? 


Municipal franchises? 


Total No. 7 


The coming of the 
city manager plan? 


The newer forms of 
public utility regulation? 


EGECEGE © B2e68 © BAAD 


The new Dayton 


If so, read the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the National Municipal League, 703 North American 
Building, PHILADELPHIA 


A subscriber is enrolled as an annual member of the National Municipal 


League and is entitled to its full service without further charges or dues 


Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“‘Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


Advertising rates are: 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY A WOMAN of liberal education, 
with attractive personality and rare gifts 
as a teacher: a position as social secretary 
to lady or gentleman; or as resident or 
visiting tutor to growing children, or to 
children of retarded development; or as 
house mother in girls’ school or Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Highest 
references. Perfect health. Prefer vicinity 
of New York. For information address 
C. C. Albertson, pastor Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 85 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SOCIAL work, visiting, housekeeping, 
domestic science classes, or other social 
work wanted by a young woman, a grad- 
uate of Simmons College, who has had 
long experience in teaching, some of which 
was in a foreign country, some in institu- 
tions of different kinds. She has a knowl- 
edge of immigrant life and work and 
speaks Spanish readily. Position as visit- 
ing housekeeper preferred. Address E. J. 
, 1 Joy St., Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


HEAD-WORKER, experienced, wanted 
in a Jewish settlement. Need not necessar- 
ily be a Jewess. Address 2209, SuRVEY. 


“TRAINED handicraft teacher for Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium patients. State 
fully experience and salary desired. Cin- 
cinnati Anti-Tuberculosis League.” 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


District 
credited hospital with training and experi- 
ence in social work. Apply for further 
information to Charity Organization So- 
ciety, Goldsboro, N. C, 


WANTED—Manual training instructor, 


mechanic, and athletic director. Each must 
be qualified to teach his branch and be of 
good character and temperate habits. Ref- 
erences. Address Superintendent, Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 4 


FINELY situated home, Maywood, N. J., 


ten rooms and bath, electricity, eight acres, 
fruit, large outhouse, garage, poultry house, 
extensive view; convenient to city; suitable 
for home, summer camp or sanitarium; 
price moderate. Address 2176, SuRVEY 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUY 
A BOOK 


AND BUY IT FROM 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


A Training Class for Volunteers 


in Work with Girls 


CONDUCTED BY 
NELLIE M. SMITH, A. M. 


Will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings at ten o'clock at 211 West 56th 
Street, beginning November 9. 


The course will include lectures, visits, round 
table discussions. and field work. 


Fee, $10.00 for thirty sessions. 
Send for booklet to 


MISS NELLIE M. SMITH 
498 West End Avenue, New York 


Nurse—graduate from an ac- | 


